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ar of the Social 
Studies 


The Distinctive Contributions of History, Economics, Political 

Science, Sociology, and Geography to a School Curriculum 

Organized Around Social Objectives. Formulation Produced 
After Extensive Discussion by Representative Specialists 


By THE JOINT COMMISSION ON THE PRESENTATION OF 
SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE SCHOOLS : 


whole school life) should be organized around social objec- 

tives, it may be said that the purpose of that curriculum is to 
enable our youth to realize what it means to live in society, to 
appreciate how people have lived and do live together, and to 
understand the conditions essential to living 
together well; to the end that our youth 
may develop such abilities, inclinations, 


if IT BE accepted that the school curriculum (indeed, the 


intelligent and effective part in an evolving 
society. 


The Distinctive Contribution of History 


History deals with the whole past life of 
mankind and is as many-sided as life itself. 
History inevitably appeals differently to 
different persons. Some profit chiefly by 
the stimulus to their imagination; others 
broaden their horizon by a larger view of the 
world and its development; still others 
find their political understanding stimulated 
by more detailed study of the political and 
social problems of the past. 

The distinctive contribution of history to 
aschool curriculum organized around social 
objectives is the portrayal of human events 
and activities as they actually occurred; 
its guiding principles are continuity and 
development. Therefore these events and 
activities are not regarded as isolated, 
unrelated, or of equal importance. Every 
condition or event is conceived to be re- 
lated to something that went before and to 
something that comes after. Conditions 
and events are deemed important in so far 
as they serve to throw light upon some course of development. 
More briefly, then, a special and peculiar function of history is to 
trace development. 

History places, and helps to explain, successive stages in the 
development of mankind. In the light of history our most valued 
( Continued on page 16.) 
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Warren 6. Harding 
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Stanch Advocate of Educa- 


tion is Dead. 


Lamented President Was a Teacher in His Early Manhood. 

Regarded Increased Expenditures for Education as a Good Omen. 

In Last Message Urged Congress to Reduce Adult Illiteracy. 
Manifested Steadfast Faith in Public Education 


By JNO. J. TIGERT 


United States Commissioner of Education 


N THE PASSING of President Harding education lost a great 
advocate. During the early years of his career, marked by 
such varied struggles for a livelihood and a start in the world, 

the late President, following the example of many of our Presi- 
dents, taught a district school. From that early experience until 
the very last the welfare of the people and, 


CS particularly, educational opportunities for 


the masses, lay close to his great heart. In 
his last message to Congress he made a ma- 
jor appeal on behalf of a program on the 
part of the Federal Government for relieving 
our country of its large burden of adult illit- 
erates as compared with a number of Euro- 
pean countries. 

President Harding was not one of those 
who was alarmed by the increasing cost of 
education, but rather he regarded increased 
expenditures for schools as a good omen. 
In an address delivered at William and 
Mary College, shortly after assuming the 
presidency, he said: “If ever we ‘catch up’ 
in provision of educational facilities it will 
mean to me, not that our problem is solved, 
but that we have our first occasion of real 
concern, For no people ever approached 
the lavishness with which, from public reve- 
nue and private purse, Americans have 
given to support education; nowhere has it 
been so easy for the poor man or woman to 
gain its richest privilege. Yet, the more 
generously we provide to-day the greater is 
the deficiency to-morrow, and I am glad it 
is thus. So long as the eagerness for educa- 
tion outruns our most generous provision of 
facilities, there will be assurance that we are 
going ahead, not backward. I am glad that, though we have bil- 
lions of investments in our educational plant, there are yet more 
people seeking education, more demands for educated people than 
can be cared for. So long as I find that the proportion of public 
revenue properly devoted to education is increasing, I desire to be 
counted among those in public life ready and anxious to struggle 
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with the problem of raising the necessary 
revenues. But in that struggle public offi- 
cials require the help and counsel of every 
citizen who visions the vital nature of this 
problem. Only by such united effort can 
we hope to meet this, or indeed any of the 
urgent demands which these anxious times 
are pressing upon us. I wish it were possi- 
ble for us to drive home to the whole Ameri- 
can people the conviction of needed concern 
for our educational necessities. We must 
have more and better teachers, and to get 
them the profession must be compensated as 
it deserves.”’ 


Deep Concern for Welfare of Teachers. 


The late President plead for better trained 
and better compensated teachers, though he 
held that the chief rewards for teaching and 
for public service alike could never be 
material. His deep concern for the welfare 
of his ‘‘countrymen,’’ as he liked to term 
them, was revealed in his plan for reorganiz- 
ing the executive departments of the 
Government with a new Department of 
Education and Welfare. Thushe would 
have given to education and related sub- 
jects a place second to no interest in the 
executive councils of the Government. 

The writer was fortunate to be a member 
of the party which accompanied President 
Harding on the ill-starred journey to Alaska. 
On this trip I was surprised more than 
once by the President’s interest and con- 
cern for the natives of Alaska and the work 
of the Bureau of Education among these 
primitive people. The first surprise came 
when he altered his original plan of first 
setting foot on Alaskan soil at Ketchikan 
by turning aside to greet the natives at 
Metlakatla. Here, in the United States 
public school, among the picturesque na- 
tive inhabitants, the first President of the 
United States to visit this far-away ‘‘empire 
of ours,’’ as he termed it, first greeted the 
Alaskans. Later, in his address on Alaska, 
delivered at Seattle, the last of the Presi- 
dent’s important formal speeches, he paid 
tribute to the native of Alaska by express- 
ing his regard for him as a citizen and his 
doubt whether any similar primitive race 
had ever been brought so quickly to a 
corresponding stage of education and 
civilization. 


Was Interested in Reindeer Industry. 


At another point on the journey I asked 
the President’s permission to introduce two 
of our superintendents. Though the hour 
was late and I did not wish to detain the 
President, he invited us to sit down, lit 
his pipe, and for nearly half an hour plied 
us with questions about the activities of 
the bureau, particularly the reindeer in- 
dustry. Hedisplayed an interest so earnest 
and a knowledge so comprehensive of the 
problems involved that we were all amazed. 
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In these and in other ways without 
number President Harding revealed his 
interest and accorded his unstinted support 
to education and welfare among all the 
people of the great Republic in which he 
took so much pride and in the service of 
which he ungrudgingly gave his life. Dur- 
ing something more than two years’ time 
in which I had the honor to act as Commis- 
sioner of Education under his administra- 
tion, I found the President always ready 
to hear any matter that I had to put before 
him, eager to give advice and assistance, 
and at no time did he refuse a request. 

This is not the time or place to estimate 
President Harding as a statesman, but we 
have seized this opportunity to give the 
readers of Scnoo. Lire a brief reminder of 
President Harding’s constant encourage- 
ment, untiring interest, and steadfast faith 
in education. 


Common Virtues the Essence of Greatness 


Others with more ability and ample space 
and time will portray the late President’s 
personality and character. We attended a 
memorial service for the President at Van- 
couver, British Columbia, on the Sunday fol- 
lowing his death, held in Stanley Park,where 
only a few days before we had heard him de- 
liver his ‘‘neighborly talk’’ which stirred 
all Canada. At this memorial service the 
speaker gave a happy characterization of 
our late President which seemed to me to 
grasp some of his most conspicuous quali- 
ties. He said that President Harding re- 
vealed to them in high relief four common 
qualities, all of which, though common, were 
of the essence of greatness, common honesty, 
common courtesy, common sympathy, and 
common sense. All who knew him will 
appreciate the abundance with which he 
possessed these qualities. 


World Needs Gospel of Love 


Lastly, we must not overlook that Presi- 
dent Harding was a believer in God and a 
stanch Christian gentleman. He possessed 
ao uncommon religious strain; was a con- 
stant attendant upon church, even under 
the most difficult circumstances. I shall 
never forget the last divine service that he 
attended in the little native church at Sitka, 
the old Russian capital, where he bade 
farewell to Alaska. It was a _ beautiful 
morning and the President had pointed to 
the life of the Man of Galilee as he greeted 
the people of Sitka when he stepped ashore. 
With considerable inconvenience, but with 
an evident joy, he refused to allow his desire 
to spend an hour of worship to be crowded 
out in a day already overcrowded with 
plans for his reception and entertainment. 
His last message, almost a posthumous one, 
read on the afternoon of the day he died by 
his secretary to the Knights Templars of 
California, in presenting a banner from the 
commanderies of Ohio, is a priceless gem 


among sermons—for such it is—an ex. 
pression of faith in God, in His Son Jesus 
Christ, and the need of the world to-day of 
the gospel of love and the spirit of service, 
We can not do better in closing this in- 
adequate tribute than by quoting some of 
his words: ‘‘I am sure the mission of the 
beauseant will be a failure if its travels are 
made simply a matter of symbolism and 
pageantry. It bears emblazoned upon 
it the supplication ‘Not unto us, O Lord, 
not unto us; but unto Thy name be the 
glory.’ We should glorify the holy name, 
not by words, not by praise, not by dis- 
plays at arms, but by deeds and service in 
behalf of human brotherhood. Christ, the 
great Exemplar of our order, repeatedly 
urged this truth upon his hearers. There 
was nothing mythical or mystical in the code 
of living preached by Jesus Christ. The 
lessons he taught were so simple and plain, 
so fashioned to be understood by the 
humblest among men, that they appealed 
to the reason and emotions of all. His 
words to the fishermen bore conviction to 
the learned men of the Roman bench. 
All of His teachings were based upon the 
broad ground of fraternalism, and justice, 
and understanding, from which flows 
always peace. ‘A new commandment I 
give unto you-that ye love one another.’ 
Surely in this was ‘all the law and the 
gospels.’ * * * 

‘*T charge that it shall not be held asa 
banner of militant force, not as a memorial 
of deeds of arms, not as a.mere piece of 
ritualistic pageantry, but as the symbol 
of brotherhood, raised to the glory of our 
Grand Commander, whose law was love, 
whose reign was peace, and for whom the 
herald angels sang ‘Glory to God in the 
highest; on earth peace and good will 
toward men.’ ” 


Practiced the Doctrine of Service 


Warren Gamaliel Harding practiced the 
doctrine of service and exemplified the law 
of love throughout his life from humble 
obscurity as a country boy to the highest 
post that can be held by mortal man. To 
no one could the caption of a great American 
orator better be applied: ‘‘The record of a 
generous life runs like a vine around the 
memory of all our dead and every sweet 
unselfish act is now a perfumed flower.” 
Nor have we known a man to whom those 
other words could be more fittingly applied: 
“If everyone to whom he did an act of lov- 
ing-kindness were to bring a blossom to his 
grave, he would sleep to-night beneath a 
wilderness of flowers.’’ 


In order to make living conditions attrac- 
tive enough to induce the high-school prin- 
cipal to remain, taxpayers of Manlius, N. Y., 
voted to build a home for him at a cost of 


$7,5 
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Adequate Tenure Laws Benefit 
Schools - 


National Education Association's Committee Recommends Permanent 
Certification After Approved Training and Probationary Period, and 
Dismissal Only for Clearly Demonstrable Cause 


we are asking for essential protection, 

not for teachers alone, but for the 
schools and school children, says the Na- 
tional Education Association’s committee 
on tenure, in its latest report. An adequate 
tenure law compels school boards to keep 
efficient teachers and pay them the regular 
increases in salary to which their experience 
entitles them. It is the lack of such a law 
that enables shortsighted school boards to 
follow the ruinous policy of replacing suc- 
cessful, experienced teachers with recent 
graduates, so as to save money temporarily, 
says the report. 


l CONTENDING for teacher tenure 


Relatively Few Teachers Are Protected 


Only eight States have tenure laws, 
Qalifornia, Colorado, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Montana, New York, New Jersey, 
and Oregon, and in only three of these 
States, New Jersey, Montana, and Maryland, 
is the application of the law State-wide. 
In New York it applies to New York City 
only; in Massachusetts to every town except 
Boston; in Colorado to three cities of 20,000 
or more inhabitants; in Oregon and Cali- 
fornia to the larger school districts. It may 
be seen that only a comparatively small 
number of teachers are protected by these 
laws, and that rural teachers are usually 
left out. But these laws, although not 
perfect, are doing much toward keeping 
successful teachers in the schools, while 
providing for the dismissal of the incompe- 
tent. 

After a probationary period of from two 
to three years the teachers to whom these 
laws are applicable enter upon ‘‘permanent’’ 
o “indefinite’’ tenure. To remove a 
teacher who has successfully passed the 
probation period, the school board must 
proceed according to law, notifying the 
teacher of the charges against her, that she 
May answer them. In three States, 10 
days’ notice is required; in three others 30 
days; in two, a ‘‘reasonable’’ time. In 
Montana the teacher must be notified before 
May 1. When the hearing has been held, 
and evidence given, the board education 
decides whether to dismiss the teacher, some 
States requiring a majority vote and some 
atwo-thirds vote. In five States the accused 
teacher may be represented by counsel. In 
Colorado, if the principal or immediate 





supervisor recommends the dismissal of a 
teacher, the board may effect this dismissal 
without a hearing. 

Six States provide for an appeal from the 
decision of the school board. In Montana, 
appeal may be miade to the county superin- 
tendent, in New York and New Jersey to 
the State’Commissioner of Education, while 
in California the only possible appeal is to 
the courts. In Oregon, if fewer than five 
members of the board of education vote for 
dismissal, a teacher may appeal to three 
trial commissioners. In Maryland, if the 
vote for dismissal has not been unanimous, 
appeal may be made to the State superin- 
tendent. 


Laws not Always Successful 


The laws in these States are meeting with 
varying success. The California law was 
passed in 1921 in spite of violent opposition, 
and recently an unsuccessful effort was made 
to repeal it. Persons familiar with the Cali- 
fornia situation believe that the law needs 
to be recast, reedited, and abridged. It is 
generally regarded as unsatisfactory because 
of its restricted application and the indefi- 
niteness of its wording. It would appear, 
gays the report, that unless the wording of a 
law is definite, some boards of education will 
continue to act arbitrarily on the assumption 
that teachers are afraid to go to court or have 
not sufficient funds to doso. For example, 
the principal of a junior high school was dis- 
missed without trial on the grounds that the 
tenure provisions do not affect principals. 
A suit appealing from this decision is now 
pending in the courts. Two other suits are 
pending, both brought by teachers dismissed 
for having married during their incumbency. 
Teachers’ organizations are paying the costs 
of these suits. 


Principles of an Efficient Law 


In an effort to draft a law that will prevent 
dismissals of this kind but will allow dis- 
missals for inefficiency or other just cause, 
several studies have been made of the under- 
lying principles of legislation on teacher 
tenure. The report presents a formulation 
of these principles, by Ira Richardson, of the 
University of Oregon, which appears to 
represent the conclusions of most of the 
recent studies. 

According to this formulation, certain 
principles should be in operation before a 
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tenure law is instituted; the State should 
give permanent certification after a certain 
required training and probationary period, 
and should prescribe a minimum salary 
schedule based on scholastic and _profes- 
sional training. But details of salary sched- 
ule, bases of promotion, ratings, and meas- 
ures of professional improvement may be left 
to local authorities. 

In framing and operating tenure laws, all 
classes of public educational workers should 
be provided for. It should be specified that 
only clearly demonstrable causes should be 
the basis of dismissal. Participation in the 
benefits of a tenure law should be based on 
evidence of satisfactory preliminary training 
and service, of ability, and of professional 
spirit. The law should be devised so as to 
act as a stimulus to better preparation and 
more efficient service by teachers. Regula- 
tions governing training, certification, *re- 
muneration, and annuities or pensions 
should be made in connection with the law 
on tenure. 

Many of these principles are embodied in 
bills that have been presented to State legis- 
latures, such as the bill drafted by the Ohio 
State Teachers’ Association in 1921. During 
the past year two excellent bills were pre- 
sented to State legislatures, one in Pennsyl- 
vania and one in Minnesota, but neither was 


passed. 
Ay 


Fire Prevention Week, October 7-13 


In an effort to prevent such disasters as the 
recent schoolhouse fire in Kershaw County, 
S. C., in which 77 persons, 41 of them 
children, lost their lives, fire prevention 
week will be observed during the week of 
October 7-13. Nine fires out of ten can 
easily be prevented by simple precautions 
and common carefulness, and the aim of fire 
prevention week is to educate the people to 
undertake this important duty. 

The plans include a definite survey of 
schools, churches, hospitals, and State 
jnstitutions with a view to gaining better 
protection for those who assemble therein; 
the teaching of fire prevention in every 
school in the country; enactment of good 
building codes, improvement of present ones 
where they are deficient, and thorough en- 
forcement of all building codes; continuous 
inspection of buildings through a bureau of 
fire prevention in fire departments. 

Twenty-six States already have laws re- 
quiring instruction in fire prevention in the 
public schools, and much good has been 
done by this means. 


ty 


Wisconsin has abolished the State board of 
education. The State university, the nor- 
mal schools, and the public schools are now 
controlled by separate boards. 
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America’s First Teacher Pre- 
paring School 


Village of Concord, Vt., Celebrates Cen- 


tennial of Establishment of School Which 


Was Forerunner of Normal Schools 
By KATHERINE M. COOK 


UGUST 14 and 15, 1923, were memora- 
ble days in the small village of Con- 
cord, Vt. The people of Concord com- 
munity and of the State of Vermont pre- 
pared for those daysa unique celebration of 
@ momentous event, namely, a centennial 
anniversary of the establishment of the first 
school for preparing teachers on the American 
continent. Local historians assure us that 
this was the legitimate forerunner of the 
modern normal school even to the inclusion 
of young children who offered opportunity 
for practice and observation for student 
teachers. 


Attendance Represented Wide Area 


The affair was unique in any number of 
ways. Despite the smallness of the village 
the people attending were numbered in the 
thousands. They represented (1) the sur- 
rounding towns; (2) the State, including the 
governor and lieutenant governor, the State 
commissioner of education, members of the 
legislature, and citizens in general; (3) New 
England, including representatives from the 
State departments and citizens from all the 
other States in the group; (4) the United 
States, including representatives of the 
largest teacher-preparing institutions, and 
of the United States Bureau of Education. 
Again, celebrating the anniversary of the 
life or work of an educator is not an everyday 
occurrence in America. We have military 
heroes, statesmen, artists, and inventors 
whom we honor in this way, but educators 
rarely. All honor to this small community 
which conceived the unique idea of perpet- 
uating the memory and work of an educa- 
tional leader and carried it out so splendidly. 


Celebrated Conception of a Great Idea 


Nothing remains of the first normal school 
in America. Not a stone is left on a stone. 
There was celebrated at Concord not so 
much the establishment of an institution as 
the conception and materialization of a 
great idea, an idea which has become a part 
of our everyday thinking in education, the 
materialization of which has found a perma- 
nent place in modern school systems. 

A fine granite stone with a bronze plate 
commemorating the spot in which Samuel 
Reed Hall started the first teacher-preparing 
class in America was unveiled by a grandson 
of Dr. Hall. The deed of the ground on 
which the stone rests was presented to the 
governor, to become the property of the 
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State of Vermont, and the dedication of the 
educational Mecca was completed. 


Walls of Church Still Remain 


A few hundred feet from the former site of 
the school stands a simple but beautiful 
colonial church of which Dr. Hall held the 
pastorate during the time he conducted the 
school. In order that he might have free 
time to pursue his purpose he stipulated as 
a condition of his acceptance of the place as 
pastor that he should have as much time free 
from pastoral duties as was necessary for the 
conduct of the school. The sturdy pioneers, 
with a vision of service and an appreciation 
of the value of education which would be 
commendable even in our own day, con- 
sented to this. Later the community built 
the school used for his teacher-preparing 
classes. While it is regrettable that nothing 
remains of the old schoolhouse, it is a matter 
of congratulation that this fine old church 
still stands, demolished within it is true, but 
preserving all the fine lines of early colonial 
architecture from without. Soon, if nothing 
is done to preserve it, the church will be 
carried away piece by piece, a victim of 
vandalism and neglect. It is impossible to 
leave the spot without a hope that students 
and graduates of teacher-preparing institu- 
tions in the country will formulate some plan 
by which they can contribute to the restora- 
tion and preservation of the old church as, 
well as to the upkeep of the site of the old 
school and the memorial tablet. Surely the 
people of Concord have done more than a 
just share toward perpetuating the memory 
of an educational standard bearer. The 
Nation has long since made his idea its own. 
Dr. Hall was the father of the teaching pro- 
fession. The spot where he lived and 
worked, if preserved, would be visited by 
teachers who might well consider it an edu- 
cational shrine where they could renew their 
faith in the spiritual compensation of a life 
of simple service in a great cause. 
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Scholarships in American Univer- 
sities for Englishmen 


Yale, Harvard, and Princeton will each 
receive two English university students this 
fall who are holders of one-year scholarships 
supported by the Henry P. Davison Trust. 
The income from this trust, which was 
established by Mrs. Davison in memory of 
her husband, will be used to pay the travel- 
ing and living expenses of the six students, 
three from Oxford and three from Cam- 
bridge. The three American universities 
will give them free tuition. Both graduate 
and undergraduate students are eligible for 
these scholarships, and a student who wishes 
to remain for a second year may do so if he 
has the consent of both his English and 
American universities. These scholarships 
are to be awarded annually. 


Conditions of Admission Made 
Harder 


University of Michigan Now Requires 
Advanced High School Study of Al 
Applicants. Results Not Yet Apparent 


Saget high-school work may be a real 

preparation for college work, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan requires that students 
preparing for entrance shall take advanced 
courses in high-school subjects, rather than 
merely finish enough work to satisfy numer- 
ically the prescribed number of units. Be 
fore the past college year, when this require- 
ment was first made, many students had 
entered the freshman class with but a 
general smattering of the elements of many 
subjects and without the valuable experi- 
ence of a continued and somewhat intensive 
study of any single one. A considerable 
number had taken as electives in the third 
and fourth years studies of the first and 
second years. As a result these students 
were not really prepared to do work of college 
grade, and many of them failed in their 
freshman work. 

In an effort reduce the number of failures 
in the freshman class, the board of regents 
changed the entrance requirements so that 
a student who had not taken advanced 
work in high school could not enter the 
university. The rules now in effect demand 
that five units, one-third of all the units 
required for entrance, shall represent studies 
regularly scheduled for the third and fourth 
years of the high-school course, and the 
board of regents urgently recommends that 
six or more units of these advanced studies 
should be presented. Only one college class 
has entered under these rules, so that the 
university authorities have not yet been 
able to determine the effect of the new 
standards. 


Can Not Admit 1,350 Qualified 
Applicants 


More than half of the applicants for ad- 
mission to Pennsylvania State College can 
not be admitted this fall. More than 
2,300 qualified students have applied for 
admission, but only 950 can be accommo 
dated. Dormitory space for women is 8 
limited that only 50 new girls can be cared 
for in college buildings. More than five 
times that number have already applied 
for admission, according to the registrar. 
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Public-school teachers enrolled in the 
summer class in first-aid work at the Pent- 
sylvania State College received training it 
mine-rescue work under the direction of 
representatives of the United States Bureat 
of Mines. 
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Shorter Elementary Course Involves No Loss 


Seven Years in Elementary School Sufficient to Prepare Pupils for High School. 
Comparison Between Seven- Year Schools of Louisiana and Eight- 


Time and Money. 


Saves 


Year Schools in Other States 


HAT a seven-year course of elemen- 
tary-school work is sufficient prep- 
aration for high school is the con- 
tention of C. A. Ives, State high-school in- 
spector for Louisiana, who has made a com- 
parison of the results of seven-year and of 
eight-year preparation. The seven-year ele- 
mentary course has been used in Louisiana 
for more than 15 years, at a saving of one- 
eighth in time and money. The question 
raised in this study was whether this saving 
wasreal or merely theoretical ;thatis, whether 
or not the pupils from the seven-year course 
are as well prepared for high school as pupils 
from the eight-year course. 


Intelligence Tests Favorable to Short Course 


Three communities whose school systems 
are organized in 12 grades, under the ‘‘8-4’’ 
plan, two in Mississippi and one in Arkansas, 
were chosen as representative of that plan, 
and three Louisiana communities were 
chosen as representative of the ‘‘7-4’’ plan, 
Eight standard educational tests were given 
to the high-school students in these com- 
munities. These included such tests as the 
Buckingham revision of the Ayres spelling 
scale, the Monroe silent reading test, and 
Charters’s diagnostic language and grammar 
test. The results of the tests show that the 
three 7-4 schools made an average score 8.1 
points higher than the average made by the 
84 schools. The highest score and the two 
lowest scores were made by 8-4 schools 
while 7-4 schools made a more even, con- 
sistent record, taking second, third, and 
fourth places. 

While there were too few schools involved 
in this investigation to base more than ten- 
tative conclusions on the results, says the 
report, we shall have to assume, until con- 
trary data appear, that the 8-4 system does 
not give results superior to those of the 7-4 
system. 

Pupils Are Younger, Grade by Grade 


When it is considered that the high-school 
students in the 7-4 schools are younger, 
grade for grade, than the students in the 8-4 
schools, additional weight is given to the 
conclusion that the preparation offered by 
the shorter course is adequate. That the 
74 students really are younger is shown by 
astudy of the ages of the students consid- 
ered in this report. The median age for 
the first year of the 8-4 schools is 14 years 
8.8 months; in the 7—4 schools it is 14 years. 
The three 8-4 schools have in this grade 
only three 12-year old children, while the 
three 7-4 schools have 20. In the 8-4 
schools there are 83 pupils more than 16 


years old, while in the 7—4 schools there are 
only 30. 


Relatively More Pupils in High School 


It is reasonable to suppose that a larger 
percentage of pupils would be enrolled in 
the high school under the shorter course, and 
a study of the enrollment of the schools in 
each group shows that this supposition is 
correct. In the 8-4 systems 18.8 per cent 
of the whole number of pupils are in the last 
four grades, while in the 7-4 systems 29,1 
per cent of the pupils are in these grades. 

When students prepared under these two 
plans have finished the high-school course 
and have entered college, how do their rec- 
ords compare? Are the students who have 
had only 11 years of schooling at a disadvan- 
tage? Without data for a number of years, 
it can not be said definitely that there is no 
material difference between the college 
work of the two sets of students, but such 
evidence as we have supports the claim that 
the two groups of students rank together, 
says the report. 

. The Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States has printed 
in its proceedings for 1922 an analysis of 
reports on the failures of freshmen in college. 
The records concern 3,533 students from 
two hundred and seventy-four 7-4 schools 
and 1,828 students from two hundred and 
forty-four 8-4 schools. The percentage of 
failure was almost equal in the two groups, 
for students from 7-4 schools failed in 12.8 
per cent of their freshman subjects, while 
students from 8-4 schools failed in 12.2 per 
cent. 


College Association Leans to Reorganization 


The report quotes the association’s pro- 
ceedings as follows: ‘‘Graduates from sec- 
ondary schools built on a seven-grade ele- 
mentary school fail in only 0.6 per cent more 
of their freshman college subjects than grad- 
uates from secondary schools built on an 
eight-grade elementary school. This would 
indicate that serious consideration should 
be given the matter of reorganizing the 
upper grades of our traditional elementary 
school.”’ 

If the pupils prepared by school systems 
using the short course can do as well in high 
school and college as the pupils prepared in 
the longer course, as is indicated by this 
study, there seems to be an opportunity to 
effect a considerable saving in the cost of 
elementary education without prejudicing 
results, says the report. Besides Louisiana, 
five other Southern States, Alabama, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Texas, and Vir- 
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ginia, are using the 7-4 plan, while Georgia 
and Tennessee have mixed systems. Kansas 
City, Mo., has used the plan successfully for 
more than 35 years. 


i) 
Take Stock of Your Health Now 


‘‘ Have a health examination on your birth- 
day,’’ says the National Health Council, 
which believes that one of the greatest needs 
in modern preventive medicine is a periodic 
and adequate human inventory. The 
council is making an effort to induce 10,- 
000,000 persons to have health examina- 
tions, and expeets this campaign to be of the 
utmost benefit to the hygienic welfare of 
the country. 

A study made by the Life Extension In- 
stitute shows an annual economic loss of 
more than three billion dollars on account 
of preventable diseases and deaths. If the 
practice of having a periodic health ex- 
amination becomes general, this loss will be 
greatly reduced, according to the council, 
which urges Federal, State, and local health 
officials, the medical profession, voluntary 
health associations, women’s organizations, 
industrial agencies, and the general public 
to cooperate in this campaign. The public 
is advised to go to reputable physicians or 
agencies for examinations. The National 
Health Council is a clearing house for 14 
health organizations, including the United 
States Public Health Service, which is a 
“conference member.”’ 


w 
Junior High Schools Are Growing 


Junior high schools in cities of the United 
States have increased in number by more 
than one-fourth since the school year of 
1919-20, according to city school leaflet 
No. 11, soon to be issued by the United 
States Bureau of Education. Of 1,500 city 
superintendents replying to a question- 
naire sent out by the bureau, 456 reported that 
their school systems included this type of 
school. This is 70 more cities than had such 
schools at the time of the last report. The 
total number of junior high schools reported 
this year was 733, while in 1919-20 it was 
576. 

wy 

Intelligence tests have been success- 
fully used in selecting students for col- 
lege entrance, according to Prof. Adam 
Leroy Jones, director of admissions at 
Columbia University, where these tests 
have been used for four years. Marks 
in college work correspond more closely 
to the results of the psychological test 
than they did with the results of the tra- 
ditional college entrance examinations or 
the high-school record. 
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School and Library in 
Pageantry 


Four Hundred Children Participate in Pag- 
eant Illustrating Historical Development 
of St. Louis Schools and Libraries 


By ANNA P. MASON 


AGEANTRY in its very nature includes 
a broad sweep of historic or symbolic 
perspective and a picturesque portrayal of 
themes intimately connected with the 
cultural side of a community. Its educa- 
tional influence is general and impressive. 
When school and library combine to give 
a festival of this kind a very practical and 
spectacular demonstration of cooperative 
effort is presented, and it would seem that 
the very essence of effectual educational 
expression had been distilled. 


Effect of Pageant Distinctively Beneficial 


A large pageant, embracing 400 characters 
was recently given in St. Louis by the 
Carondelet branch of the Public Library, 
with Cleveland High School and six grade 
schools combining to furnish the cast and 
work out the details of production. This 
aroused the deepest interest of the com- 
munity and its effect upon the young 
people taking part can not be overestimated 
in value. This pageant, which was written 
by the branch librarian and staged in the 
high school under the expert direction of a 
member of the school faculty, grew out 
of the earnest efforts of its collaborators to 
express in some comprehensive manner, 
the intimate relationship between the two 


- institutions and the effect of this upon the 


lives of the younger generation. The 
story of the pageant depicted the historical 
development of St. Louis schools and libra- 
ries. This fundamental picture was filled 
out with general local history and a great 
deal of symbolism, legendary lore, and 
classical allusion to thrill the imezgination. 


Appeals to Higher Instincts of Youth 


The results of such an undertaking are 
twofold, the appeal to the higher instincts 
of youth in portraying great characters 
aad the initiative and teamwork required 
to engineer so large an entertainment. 
Added to these is an increased appreciation 
of school and library and the great world 
of books which they present. Participation 
in dramatic episodes unfolding the beauty 
and dignity of life’s progress toward higher 
educational levels compels responsive feel- 
ing in the heart and gives expression to an 
innate sense of the heroic. Inevitably 
there are some boys and girls who open up 
and develop through an experience of this 
kind as in no other way. Concrete in- 
stances of this were apparent in the reaction 
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to both school and library influences follow- 
ing the pageant mentioned. 

A large festival of this type motivates the 
work of all school departments and em- 
phasizes the value of supplementary read- 
ing. The habit of consulting books to solve 
problems of interpretation and stage setting, 
the hints of beauty and strength from 
history and fiction, these elements have an 
irresistible influence in developing a love 
for good literature. 

In addition to the immediate and far- 
reaching effects upon the students them- 
selves, there is the allied matter of the 
standing of school and library in the com- 
munity at large. Such a production is a 
perfect exhibition of what they represent 
in the training of youth for intelligent 
citizenship through the encouragement of 
high ideals and a wide knowledge of world 
movements. 


of Education in 
Czechoslovakia 
By EMANUEL V. LIPPERT 
Eight Types of Secondary Schools 


Notes 


In the Czechoslovakian Republic there 
are now 389 secondary schools enrolling more 
than 100,000 students. These schools in- 
clude eight types of school—the classical 
gymnasium, the real gymnasium, the higher 
real gymnasium, the reformed real gymna- 
sium, the real school, the girls’ secondary 
school, the teachers’ colleges, and the teach- 
ers’ training schools. 


Practical Training in Continuation Schools 


Continuation schools in Prague are cele- 
brating the fiftieth anniversary of their ex- 
jstence. Young people in these schools re- 
ceive practical training as upholsterers, 
cooks, barbers, hairdressers, tailors, furriers, 
milliners, seamstresses, painters, black- 
smiths, etc. There are now 28 such schools, 23 
for boysand 5 forgirls. These schools are at- 
tended by 5, 184 boysand 1,800 girls. Of the 
128 teachers in these schools, more than 
two-thirds are men. 


More Time Allowed for Supervision 


Principals of schools will be able to give 
more time to supervising under a law which 
provides that the number of hours a week 
given to teaching shall be restricted accord- 
ing to the number of classes in the school. 
In ‘‘urban” or higher elementary schools of 
three classes principals will teach 12 hours a 
week. If the school has from 4 to 8 
classes he will teach 10 hours a week, and if 
it has 9 or more classes, 9 hours a week. 
Principals of elementary schools (schools of 
the first five grades) will teach 24 hours a 


week if the school has | or 2 classes ang 
only 17 hours a week in schools of more than 
7 classes. 


Provision Required for Defective Children 


Feeble-minded children must attend spe- 
cial schools which will be provided by the 
various communities, according to new legis 
lation. Fivery community of more than 6,000 
inhabitants, among whom are at least 15 fee- 
ble-minded children capable of benefiting by 
special instruction, must establish a special 
school. The classes in this school must not 
exceed 25 pupils each. If a continuation 
school is in the community, feeble-minded 
children between the ages of 14 and 17 
must attend this school. Special qualifies 
tions are required of teachers in the schools 
for the feeble-minded and extra pay is 
allowed them. 


Teachers’ Association Publishes Review 


Publication of the leading Czechoslo- 
vakian pedagogical review, ‘‘Pedagogicke 
Rozhledy,’’ will resume its pre-war status 
during the coming school year. The Cen- 
tral Union of Czecho-Slovak Teachers hag 
combined with the former publishers, the 
Society Dedictvi Komenskeho, to make thig 
possible. The society which has always 
published the review is a literary associa- 
tion of teachers, named ‘‘The Legacy of 
Comenius” in memory of the great educator, 
In addition to the review, the society pub- 
lishes educational books, original and trans- 
lated, which may be had by members at the 
lowest possible price—figured to cover only 
the cost of production. The publications 
already number 223 most valuable educa- 
tional works. 


Ministry Proposes Important Changes 


The Ministry of Education reform bill for 
secondary schools is causing great discus- 
sion in all Czecho-Slovak educational reviews 
and daily newspapers. A conference on the 
proposed legislation is being arranged by 
the Comenius Institute of Pedagogy. The 
bill drawn by the Ministry of Education pro- 
poses an urban school of three compulsory 
grades, followed by a secondary school of 
three grades, not compulsory. After these 
schools would come a higher secondary 
school, either a gymnasium or a real school, 
of four grades each. These schools would 
admit pupils of the compulsory urban school 
on the same footing as pupils of the lower 
secondary school, provided they could pass 
an examination on the mother tongue, on 
one of the three elective languages, and on 
mathematics. The gymnasium require 
three foreign languages, the real school only 
two. The proposed plan calls for the estab- 
lishment of a fifth grade in the higher second- 
ary schools for all students preparing 
attend a university or any other school of 
equally high standing. 
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National E:ducation Association’s 
Summer Meeting 


Presence of Foreign Delegates to World Conference Acts as Stimulant. 
Papers of High Order Were Read. Vigorous Denial That Cost of American 


Schools is Excessive. 


HAT a thorough, adequate, and uni- 
versal system of public education 
extended throughout the Nation 
and available to every prospective citizen 
of the Republic is the only safe course for 
the protection of the political, industrial, 
and social welfare of the American people 
was agreed at the sixty-first annual meeting 
of the National Education Association, held 
at Oakland-San Francisco, July 1-6. Its 
final formal session was a joint meeting with 
the World Conference on Education, a gath- 
ering of educators from more than 50 nations, 
which met under the auspices of the associa- 
tion at San Francisco, June 28-July 6, to 
work out definite objectives for education’s 
contribution to world welfare. 


American People Will Not Be Misled 


America will not return to the grossly 
inadequate program of education of a genera- 
tion ago, declared the association’s repre- 
sentative assembly, in its resolutions. These 
resolutions expressed the faith that ‘‘the 
American people will not be misled by the 
erroneous conclusions of those representing 
the Carnegie Foundation with reference to 
the cost of the public schools.’’ Several 
speakers combated the idea that the costs of 
public education are excessive. 

Opening the Monday evening session, Wil- 
liam B. Owen, president of the association, 
spoke of the rapid changes that have been 
taking place in American education, saying 
that even persons engaged in educational 
work can hardly realize the swiftness and 
significance of the change. In the past 10 
years, he said, we have changed practically 
every method and every subject in the ele- 
mentary schools. These changes have been 
for the good of the schools, according to 
Doctor Owen, and most of them have been 
brought about through the work of schools, 
colleges, and departments of education. 


Revenue System Must Be Revised 


Revision of the revenue system rather 
than reduction of expenditure is needed in 
order to finance the schools, said George D. 
Strayer, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. He said that those urging retrench- 
ment should consider not only the increase 
in the amount of money spent but also the 
improvement in the educational program 
and the increase in the number of days of 


Program for Further Activity 


attendance. He pointed out that the high- 
school attendance had increased from 200,000 
to 2,000,000 in 30 years. To continue this 
expansion it will be necessary to develop a 
revenue system which will equitably dis- 
tribute the burden, said Doctor Strayer, sug- 
gesting changes proposed by the National Tax 
Association. Business, rather than real es- 
tate, he said, should bear the greater part 
of the burden. 


Science of Education Highly Developed 


In a study of the teacher as a student, 
James F. Hosic, of Teachers College of Co- 
jumbia University, urged the reorganization 
of the work of training teachers in service. 
He praised the movement to organize the 
efforts of teachers themselves in making out 
courses of study, measuring the results of 
teaching, and devising more effective teach- 


‘ing methods. Charles H. Judd, director, 


school of education, University of Chicago, 
said that the science of education had de- 
veloped in America as in no other country. 
In other countries the schools are controlled 
by central governmental authorities, he 
said, while in our country they are con- 
trolled locally, with the result that Amerj- 
cans are led to study their school problems. 
He urged the establishment of a fully equip- 
ped Federal agency for educational research. 


The American School Program 


The American school program from the 
standpoint of the Nation, of the State, of the 
city, and of the rural school was the subject 
of discussion Tuesday evening. Ellwood P. 
Cubberley, dean, school of education, Le- 
land Stanford Junior University, spoke for 
the Nation; Thomas E. Finegan, then super- 
intendent of public instruction, Pennsy]- 
vania, for the State; W. L. Ettinger, super- 
intendent of schools, city of New York, for 
the city; and Florence M. Hale, State agent 
for rural education, for the rural schools. 

Dean Cubberley presented the central fea- 
ture of a program for the next 10 years, in- 
cluding a comprehensive plan of education 
to aid in the assimilation of the foreign born, 
provision for health education, reorganiza- 
tion and redirection of rural schools so as to 
keep the best American farmers on the 
farms, adaptation of the schools to new con- 
ditions of national life, provision for placing 
an adequately educated and trained teacher 
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in every classroom in the United States, 
equalization of the burdens and advantages 
in the States through some intelligent form 
of national aid. 


Policy of State Control Is Sound 


The American policy of leaving the con- 
trol and administration of public education 
to the respective States is a sound one, said 
Doctor Finegan. However, he added, the 
public schools in each State would be more 
progressive if the prestige and influence of 
a national department of education stood 
behind them. Doctor Ettingerdefended the 
increase in the cost of education and urged 
still better opportunities for children. He 
said that the “average child® was a myth 
now departed, and that opportunity must 
be granted to every child according to his 
ability, whether he be a physical or mental 
defective or a precocious youngster of superb 
vitality and surpassing talent. This view 
agreed with that of Lewis M. Terman, 
Leland Stanford Junior University, who had 
declared at an earlier meeting that gifted 
children are now the most neglected group 
in the public schools. Professor Terman 
suggested a differentiation of curriculum 
and methods that will give to every child 
the type of training from which he can 
derive the maximum benefit. 

Miss Hale deplored the fact that many 
families felt obliged to leave the farms to 
give their children the educational advan- 
tages offered by the cities. Speaking of 
building up a real rural teaching profession, 
she told of the Maine program which calls 
for better boarding places for teachers, bet- 
ter schoolhouses, expert supervision, and 
adaptable courses of study. The advance 
of rural education depends more upon the 
individual teacher than upon buildings or 
equipment, she said, and to this end Maine 
is making efforts to improve her rural teach- 
ers in service. 


Patriotic Program on Independence Day 


An educational and patriotic program was 
presented at the Greek Theater of the Uni- 
versity of California on the morning of In- 
dependence Day under the joint auspices 
of the National Education Association and 
the American Council on Education. Will 
C. Wood, State superintendent of public 
instruction, California, spoke on education 
for citizenship, urging that our citizens 
should broaden their knowledge of history 
and of the institutions of other countries in 
order to understand international problems 
and lessen the misunderstanding between 
peoples with its consequent wars, 

Internationalism in its broadest and best 
sense should be taught in our universities, in 
the opinion of Henry Suzzallo, president 
University of Washington. The effective 
university stimulates the student to think 
independently, to investigate, and to in- 
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quire, as an earnest of the new international 
point of view. Education must prepare for 
world citizenship as well as for a bread-and- 
butter existence, he said. The junior col 
lege should be adapted to the community®s 
educational needs, said Mrs. Susan M. 
Dorsey, superintendent of schools, Los 
Angeles, and it should function as the com- 
munity school for advanced study and 
vocational opportunity. 


Fit Human Beings into Environment 


The Thursday evening session was a joint 
meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the World Conference on Educa- 
tion. Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, president, 
Stanford University, made a plea for an 
adequate program of health education 
throughout the world, saying that no pro- 
gram of world peace or world education can 
hope to succeed until we can fit the human 
being in any part of the world into his 
environment and can give him the opportu- 
nity for normal bodily development there. 

Nationalism must be reconciled with in- 
ternationalism and patriotism must be har- 
monized with humanism, said M. Saway- 
anagi, president, Japanese Imperial Educa- 
tion Association. Teachers of every nation 
should impress deeply upon the rising gen- 
eration that the welfare of the world at large 
must be considered as important as the wel- 
fare of their own nation. Each child should 
be trained to become a worthy citizen of his 
country and at the same time to become a 
good citizen of the world. 

Whatever we wish to see introduced into 
the life of the people must first be introduced 
into the schools, declared E. J. Sainsbury, 
president, National Union of Teachers, Eng- 
land, telling of the meaning of the world 
conference. He emphasized the fact that 
failure to educate people in international 
affairs has produced evil effects and will 
continue to produce them. Princess Santa 
Borghese, of Italy, speaking of the education 
of women, told of the influence of women 
as educators, not only in the schools, where 
more than 3,000,000 women are teaching, 
but in the homes, where many more women 
are molding the conduct of the community, 
the Nation, and the world. India’s repre- 
sentative, Hemendra K. Rakhit, expressed 
the hope of the civilization of the world soon 
will be based, not on the basis of politics, 
but on a cultural basis. He looked forward 
to the day when the influence of the teachers 
will break through the four walls of the 
schoolroom and become the dominant 
civilizing force of the whole community. 


World Relationships Have Changed 


In closing the meeting, Augustus O. 
Thomas, State superintendent of public 
schools, Maine, showed how modern inven- 
tion and discovery have changed world re- 
lationship by diminishing time and distance. 
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Nations must be educated to live in har- 
mony. The school of to-day must prepare 
the young citizen to participate in world 
thought, world events, and world under- 
standing. Wedonot seek to destroy national 
identity, he said, but rather to increase the 
respect of each nation for its flag, and to help 
make that flag a real symbol of national 
worth, to increase the prosperity, content- 
ment, and happiness of the people who live 
within its shadows. 

That educators rather than commercia. 
firms should have the main influence in 
selecting subjects for visual instruction in 
the schools was urged by the committee 
to cooperate with motion-picture producers 
in areport presented by Dr. Charles H. Judd, 
chairman. At present, the report said, films 
produced by industrial firms are multiply- 
ing rapidly, in the absence of a sufficient 
number of educational films. If they are 
depended upon to supply material there will 
be developed a fundamentally false eco- 
nomic basis for visual instruction in schools. 
Andrew F. West, dean of the school of 
graduate studies, Princeton University, told 
of the progress of the investigation of the 
teaching of the classes. He said that what- 
ever the faults of classical teaching, the 
record of success is greater than in most 
other subjects. Other subjects of com- 
mittee reports included character educa- 
tion, health problems in education, illit- 
eracy, salaries, tenure, pensions, thrift, and 
coordination of research agencies. 


Economic Situation Affects Education Act 


The National Council of Education held 
four sessions during the week. John Adams, 
professor of education, University of Lon- 
don, told of the conflict between the eco- 
nomic situation in England and the require, 
ments of the education act of 1918, which 
makes full-time school education compul- 
sory for all up to the age of 18. He said that 
it is impossible to carry out the provisions of 
the act as yet, but that the existence of the 
act serves as a check on reactionary move- 
ments. The motion picture in community 
center work was discussed by Susan M. 
Dorsey, superintendent of schools, Los 
Angeles. It is not enough that pictures 
should be mildly unobjectionable, said Mrs. 
Dorsey; they should be worth while in their 
content if they are to have a place in com- 
munity center work. Jesse H. Newlon- 
superintendent of schools, Denver, recom- 
mended the appointment of a commission to 
study the work of supervision of instruction 
and to place it on the right basis. The 
supervisor should be a leader, he said, 
rather than-an inspector. 


Many Department Meetings Held 


About 40 allied organizations held confer- 
ences during the week of the meeting. 
Among the departments of the association 


which met were the departments of business 
education, of child hygiene, of classroom 
teachers, of deans of women, of educational 
publications, of elementary education, of 
elementary-school principals, of higher edu- 
cation, of immigrant education, of kinder- 
garten education, of music education, of 
normal schools, of physical education, of 
rural education, of school administration, of 
science instruction, of secondary education, 
of vocational education and practical arts, 
of the wider use of schoolhouses, and of the 
library. Other organizations meeting dur- 
ing the week included the American Classi- 
cal League, the American Home Economics 
Association, the American Junior Red Cross, 
the School Garden Association of America, 
the National Council of Teachers of English, 
and the National League of Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations. 

Olive M. Jones, principal of a probationary 
school for boys, in New York City, was 
elected president of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 


Printing Instruction in the Schools 


Practical instruction in printing is now 
offered in nearly 1,000 schools in the United 
States, according to a statement in a recent 
number of The Printing Instructor, published 
by the Department of Education of the 
United Typothetze of America, 608 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. Questionnaires 
were recently sent to 965 institutions which 
had been reported as offering instruction 
in printing. Of these, 457 schools replied, 
classified as follows: 

Vocational schools. ..... ebicaeins ee 
(Receiving Federal aid, plant 
schools, and others functioning 
in a strict vocational sense.) 

High schools (not vocational)......... . 110 
Below high schools................-.. . 132 
(Junior high, prevocational, con- 
tinuation, manual training, in- 

dustrial arts. ) 


Colleges and State normal schools...... 27 
State schools for the deaf......... oocen! te 
Penal and charitable institutions....... 32 
(Reformatories, orphanages, etc.; 
also private schools.) 
Not teaching printing.............. ose) an 
Total schools reported........... 457 


Enrollment figures show more than 4,000 
students in vocational schools, that is, 
students who expect to enter the printing 
industry for their life work.— W. T. Bawden, 


Twenty-six high schools in Wyoming are 
receiving State aid in training teachers, more 
than twice as many as last year. These 
schools are expected to train about 250 teach- 
ers a year. Reports indicate that teachers 
trained under this plan are among the best in 
the rural schools of the State. 
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World Peace Was the Keynote 


World Conference on Education Meets at San Francisco. World Federation of Educa- 
tional Associations Permanently Organized. More Than Fifty Nations Represented. 
International Exchange of Teachers Advocated 


HAT world peace will be the result 
of educational cooperation was the 
hope expressed by Dr. P. W. Kuo, 


president of the National Southeastern 
University, Nanking, China, at the World 
Conference on Education, held at San 
Francisco, Calif., under the auspices of the 
National Education Association, June 28 
toJuly 6. Asastep in gaining international 
cooperation in educational enterprise and 
in cultivating good will among nations, 
plans were adopted for a definite organization 
of educators, to be known as the World 
Federation of Educational Associations. 
More than 50 nations were represented at 
this conference, which met with the aim of 
producing a program designed to give 
school authorities in all nations knowledge 
of ways and means by which the world’s 
5,000,000 teachers can promote good will 
and understanding between persons and 
nations the world around. 


Conference Favors World University 


The conference was divided into eight 
groups, each of which discussed a special 
topic, such as health education, inter- 
national cooperation, ‘ conduct between 
nations, and dissemination of educational 
information. Each of these groups presented 
its conclusions at the plenary sessions. As 
a result of the discussions, efforts will be 
made to bring about international coopera- 
tion in many lines. A campaign was insti- 
tuted to eradicate illiteracy throughout the 
world. A resolution was passed by the 
conference favoring the founding of a world 
university, and a committee was formed to 
investigate the feasibility of this project. 
It was voted to set aside May 18 of every 
year as International Good Will Day. This 
date was chosen to commemorate the opening 
of the first Hague Conference. Another 
resolution urged the organization of a world 
library service, which would help to set up 
a common background of general culture 
and to make the latest information on the 
arts and industries available to all. 


Should Cultivate Spirit of Good Will 


At the opening session, Doctor Kuo, chair- 
man of the Chinese delegation, urged that we 
cultivate the spirit of good will, of sympathy, 
and of mutual confidence among nations. 
Children of one nation do not hate children 
of another nation unless they are taught to 
do so, said Miss Charl Ormond Williams, 
former president of the National Education 
Association. We and the teachers of the 
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world are resolved that henceforth, forever, 
we will refuse to furnish that kind of in- 
struction, she added. David Starr Jordan, 
president emeritus, Leland Stanford Junior 
University, also spoke in favor of education 
for peace. Other speakers at the first 
meeting were the Hon. Constantine A. 
Panagopoulos, Consul-General of Greece, 
and John Adams, professor of education, 
University of London. 


World-Wide Tolerance Based on Acquaintance 


Give the child or the advanced student a 
fair and correct idea of neighboring peoples, 
their industry, their civilization and culture 
and you have furnished him a solid basis on 
which to build that world-wide tolerance of 
the rights and privileges of all nations 
regardless of race or creed, that sympathetic 
appreciation among all nations which is the 
goal of the World Conference on Education, 
said a message from F. J. Yanes, assistant 
director of the Pan-American Union, read 
by the chairman at the second main session. 


‘Dr. Tasuku Harada, of the University of 


Hawaii, former president of Doshisha 
University, Japan, described the new 
system of education in Japan, under which 
education is open to all. He said that the 
school system in the United States was the 
inspiration of the Japanese schools. That 
teachers of the United States and of Canada 
should cooperate was urged by H. W. 
Huntley, president of the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation. Doctor Huntley said the public 
opinion of the future is molded in the 
schoolroom of to-day, and that the diplomacy 


‘of the future will depend upon public 


opinion. 

The third main session was a joint meeting 
of the World Conference and the National 
Education Association. This meeting is de- 
scribed elsewhere in Scnoot Lire in the 
account of the meeting of the National 
Education Association. ' 


Federation Will Meet Biennially 


The World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations formed at the conference will meet 
in alternate years; in the intervening years 
section meetings will be held in Europe, 
Asia, and America. Augustus O. Thomas, 
State superintendent of public schools, 
Maine, was elected president of the federa- 
tion. ‘ 

Among the resolutions passed by the con- 
ference was one indorsing all movements 
which tend to improve the educational 
opportunities for rural children and advo- 
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cating special training for rural teachers, 
consolidation of schools, and establishment 
of homes for teachers. Another resolution 
urged the various governments to grant a 
reasonable sum to enable mature graduate 
students of education to study in foreign 
countries, with the requirement that such 
persons report to their governments desirable 
educational methods and movements, Rec- 
ommendations were made for the prepara- 
tion of textbooks that will be accurate and 
just to all countries. Other resolutions were 
passed on such subjects as exchange of 
teachers and professors, thrift education, 
character education, greater unification of 
science, and health education. 


To Promote International Understanding 


The Pan-Pacific Union met as a unit of 
the World Conference, to study how the 
educational agencies of Pacific countries can 
best promote international understanding 
and friendliness. Samuel P. Capen, chan- 
cellor, University of Buffalo, told the dele- 
gates that it is the special task of the uni- 
versities of all countries to develop among 
their students, upon the foundation of 
knowledge, that admiration and respect for 
other nations without which peace perma- 
nently can not endure. He urged that more 
American professors and students be sent 
abroad to study. 

Health for both teacher and child was 
emphasized at the Internatioral Health 
Education Conference, which was held as a 
unit of the World Conference on Education. 
The conference considered health education 
from the point of view of the doctor, of 
the dentist, of the nurse, of the research 
worker, and of the classroom teacher. The 
child hygiene and physical education de- 
partments of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the joint committee on health prob- 
lems in education of the National Education 
Association and the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the American School Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, and the American Child Health 
Association, were represented, as well as 
delegates from 32 foreign nations. 


To assist worthy students who are in need 
of financial help, 46 medical schools have 
granted 534 scholarships during the past 
school year. Twenty-nine medical schools 
have loaned funds for temporary aid, and 
24 of these help students by means of both 
scholarships and loan funds. 


. 


Medical attention at low rates is extended 
to school children in many parts of New 
York State through the “ children’s hospital 
service.’ Under this plan, 125 hospitals and 
dispensaries are cooperating with the school 
authorities, 
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An Example Worthy of Attention 
Fok fifty-six years—ever since they were 


organized—the elementary schools of 
Kansas City, Mo., have been conducted 
with a course of study of seven years. One 
of the ablest superintendents that this 
country has known directed the schools 
during their formative period. Fully realiz- 
ing that he was undertaking one-seventh 
more than other cities were doing in the 
same time, he watched the results with the 
utmost care, and was satisfied with them. 

In recent years an efficient local bureau 
of research has studied the same situation 
with up-to-date methods and has pronounced 
it satisfactory. During the entire life of the 
Kansas City school system no serious ques- 
tion has been raised of the desirability of the 
7-4 plan. Kansas City children have pro- 
ceeded tothe standard highschools in orderly 
fashion, and have been graduated with their 
fellows, serenely oblivious to the fact that 
they missed a year’s work below. They 
have held their own in the colleges and 
universities on equal terms with students 
whose educational life was a year longer. 

Retardation is no greater evil in Kansas 
City than in other cities in the same section, 
and the average time required to complete 
the elementary course has been shown to be 
about two-thirds of a year less than the aver- 
age time required in cities which have the 
traditional eight-year course. 

Six Southern States have adopted the 
seven-year plan, and most of the cities in 
them have followed the lead of their State 
officers. In general, no objection has been 
manifested to the shorter course, although 
in some quarters there is a tendency toward 
the 6-3-3 plan. 

Authorities like President Eliot and the 
National Council of Education’s committee 
on economy of time in education have as- 
serted that the courses of American schools 
are about two years behind those of Con- 
tinental Europe. Frequent effort has been 
made in the past 30 years to find a way to 
shorten the period of preliminary study for 
students who enter our universities. Never- 
theless the example of Kansas City, by 
which nearly a year’s time appears to be 
saved with the corresponding advantage in 
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expense, has been strangely ignored in 
actual practice. 

Unquestionably the explanation of this 
is to be found in the fact that the investi- 
gators who have sought to shorten the ele- 
mentary course have invariably found a 
solution in the junior high school, reducing 
at a stroke the elementary course to six 
years. Thissolution has enriched the course 
but it has not yet produced any economy 
of time. On the contrary, it has caused 
marked increase in expense by introducing 
high-school standards and methods two 
years earlier. 

It would be the logical development to 
reorganize the senior high school so as to 
build a junior college at the top, but so far 
the junior colleges which have been estab- 
lished in the cities did not come directly 
as a result of the junior high-school move- 
ment. 

The junior high school has not found its 
true function, for it has not yet reached an 
established basis, but it is inevitable that 
it must finally be the means of reducing the 
time spent in the work that precedes col- 
lege study. In the meantime, however, 
the number of junior high schools is rela- 
tively small and the number of eight-year 
elementary schools is still very large. It 
is high time that the Kansas City plan 
receive the attention it deserves. The 
investigation recently made by Mr. C. A. 
Ives, State high school inspector of Louis- 
iana, is on the right line. 

In all this the operation of the 7-4 course 
in Kansas City has been emphasized be- 
cause it has continued over a long period, 
because it is not regarded there in any sense 
as a temporary or transitional measure, and 
because it is conducted under service con- 
ditions throughout the entire city. 

Mention must be made, however, of the 
elementary school of the University of 
Chicago, which is under the school of educa- 
tion of the university. That school formerly 
presented a course of seven years, preparing 
its pupils for the standard high school in 
that time; but the seventh grade was re- 
cently dropped and now the annual register 
of the university directs special attention 
to the fact that the elementary course pre- 
ceding the high-school course is completed 
in six years. The views forcibly expressed 
in his addresses and writings by the director 
of the school of education, Dr. Charles H. 
Judd, afford little comfort for those who 
uphold the long elementary course. 


yy 
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Perfect Your Plans for Education 
Week 


EVER DOUBT that it is the people 
i who make the schools of this country. 
The wisest plans of the best superintendents 
go for naught except as they win the sup- 


port of public sentiment, and the devotion 
and skill of the finest teachers in the land 
could accomplish little in the face of an 
indifferent clientele. 

Listless approbation is not enough. The 
support that we all want is of the eager, 
palpitating kind that causes men to swell] 
with pride at the mention of the excellence 
of their schools, that makes them quick to 
defend their educational institutions when 
attacked, and willing to give liberally of 
time and substance to aid in maintaining 
superior standards. 

But that sort of enthusiasm does not come 
from mere approval of good work in the 
classroom. Excellence in this respect 
there must certainly be; but that must be 
followed up by a conscious effort to procure 
and hold popular cooperation in the work 
of the teachers and school managers. The 
people must be brought together for public 
discussion and the infection of approval 
must have opportunity to spread by con- 
tact and to grow into that warmer and more 
effective sentiment that leads to. helpful 
action. The press must be utilized fully, 
and every other legitimate means must be 
adopted to stimulate enthusiasm and to 
prevent it from cooling after it is once 
aroused. 

American education week offers the best 
possible opportunity to reach the hearts of 
the people in the manner of the apostles of 
education of the past. Its recurrence 
annually is none too often. 


Must Liquidate Illiteracy Before 
November, 1927 


At a Soviet Russian educational con- 
ference at Moscow, it was resolved that 
illiteracy shall not exist in Soviet Russia 
after November 7, 1927, the tenth anniver- 
sary of the Bolshevik revolution. The 
campaign has been begun under the direct 
supervision and control of the Russian 
Communist party and with the active 
participation of the trade-unions and Soviet 
organs. In reporting this to the State 
Department, F, W. B. Coleman, American 
representative at Riga, Latvia, adds: ‘‘The 
task will be difficult. Apparently little 
solid ground has been gained since the 
revolution, and much has been lost.” 


In conformity with its announced purpose, 
“To reestablish the Constitution of the 
United States and the principles and ideals 
of our Government in the minds and hearts 
of the people,’”’ the Citizenship Committee 
of the American Bar Association has planned 
a nation-wide observance of ‘‘ Constitution 
week” September 16-22. Members ot the 
association will address schools on the 
nature and ideals of our Government, 
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Work-Study-Play Plan in High Schools 


Operates as Satisfactorily as in the Elementary Schools. Was Adopted When Schools 
Comprised Grades Only and Grew with Development of the System. Pupils Grow 
as Social Beings with Proper Opportunity. 


By T. E. WILLIAMS 
Principal East Chicago (Ind.) High School 


r NHOSE who have heard about the 
work-study-play plan usually think 
of it as applied only to the elementary 

grades. It may therefore be of interest to 
those interested in the subject to learn that 
in East Chicago we operate the plan in the 
junior and senior high school as well as in 
the elementary grades. 

The work-study-play plan was adopted in 
the McKinley School in East Chicago in 
September, 1915. At the time of the adop- 
tion of the plan, the McKinley School was 
composed entirely of grades. A little later 
a junior high school was included in the 
same organization. This year I have ex- 
tended the plan to include our senior high 
school, which is housed in the same building 
with a junior high school. 

While it is more difficult, and requires 
greater care, to establish the plan in the 
high school than it does to establish it in 
the grades, yet its value for the high school 
is as great as for the lower grades. In fact, 
because it is during the high-school age 
that the social aims of education should be 
particularly emphasized, the plan is of the 
greatest value in making the high school 
what we all want it to be. 

Treat Them as Socialized Beings 

There has been a great gap between the 
school life of the boy and girl and the real 
life after school. We have expected the 
pupils to get a certain amount of academic 
work, and, in getting it, we have hoped that 
they would receive the preparation that 
would enable them to take their place in the 
community as socialized beings. But social 
development does not come that way, and 
boys and girls are continually graduated 
from high school with very little ability to 
enter into or to participate in the life of the 
community. Boys and girls should be dealt 
with as socialized beings while in school. 
They should have an opportunity to de- 
velop initiative and leadership. Student 
participation in the affairs of the school is a 
great aid in this direction. The high school 
operating under the work-study-play plan 
can offer many opportunities for the develop- 
Ment of these social aims of education. 
Many forms of special activities may be 
fostered and promoted by the high school 
Which tend toward the social development 
of the child, and are practically possible 
only under the work-study-play form of or- 


q ganization. 


The social aims of education can not be 
realized through the traditional school. 
These results can best be obtained through 
the work-study-play type of school which is 
so flexible in its organization that it can be 
easily adjusted to meet the needs of any 
individual community. It is this feature 
of the plan that makes its adoption possible 
in any section of our country regardless of 
the local conditions. 

Important Financial Savings 

The financial saving to our community 
through the operation of the work-study- 
play plan has far exceeded the expectations 
of our board of education and the plan is 
now in operation in our entire system. Not 
only was the capacity of the McKinley 
School increased 60 per cent, but a saving 
was made in teaching force, as the plan per- 
mitted closer organization. The percentage 
of pupil failure was also reduced 50 per cent. 

While we use our school plant eight hours 
each day, there are only four hours during 
the day that both schools are using the 
plant at the same time. This is accom- 
plished by having the first school assemble 
at 8.15, dismiss for lunch at 11.15, reassemble 
at 12.15, and finally dismiss at 3.15. The 
second school assembles at 9.15, dismisses 
for lunch at 12.15, reassembles at 1.15, and 
finally dismissesat 4.15. While thisarrange- 
ment extends the use of the school plant 
and increases the capacity of the school 
building, it does not lengthen the school 
day for the pupils, and at no time are they 
working under crowded conditions. 
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Will Meet to Discuss School Health 


Questions concerning the growth and 
health of children, standardization of medi- 
cal inspection, health standards for school- 
house construction, the teacher’s part in 
health education, and mental hygiene in the 
school program are among the topics to be 
discussed by the American Public Health 
Association at its annual meeting in Boston 
October 8-11. 

In connection with this meeting, a dinner 
conference will be held Tuesday evening, 
October 9, on the general subject of school 
health supervision. This conference is 
called by the Bureau of Education and will 
be in charge of Miss Harriet Wedgwood, 
Acting Chief of the Division of Physical 
Education and School Hygiene. 
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Educated Mexicans Teach Illiterate 
Neighbors 


The University of Mexico, its patriotic 
feelings hurt by the number of illiterates, 
which retazds the progress of that nation, 
and knowing that the Government is unable 
to accomplish within any brief period of 
time the task of administering elementary 
instruction to the people, has appealed to 
the good will of all citizens, requesting that 
every educated person dedicate a few mo- 
ments to the instruction of him who is not. 
The initiative has met the prompt response 
which it deserves. There are already 
thousands of honorary teachers, and the 
letters giving account of the results of dis- 
interested effort often contain moving 
examples of patriotism and love of neighbor. 
When an honorary teacher has presented 
for examination by the official teachers and 
inspectors more than 100 pupils whom he 
has taught to read and write, the National 
University of Mexico will issue a diploma 
stating that fact. Preference will be given 
to such persons in selecting Government 
employees. The office of the director 
general of the National Lines of Mexico has 
promised to allow the certificate or diploma 
referred to above to decide the question of 
appointment or promotion where other con- 
ditions are equal. The National University 
furnishes free all the reading charts, black- 
boards, and other necessities of teaching. 
Special request is made to ladies of leisure 
to enter the lists of honorary teachers, 
and to the school officials that the honorary 
teachers be permitted to use the class rooms 
on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays.— 
El Monitor de la Educacion Comun, Merico. 
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Bar Association Provides Speakers 
for Schools 


Indiana’s State Bar Association is co- 
operating with the schools in a campaign of 
education in the fundamentals of constitu- 
tional government. To promote training 
for a better understanding of constitutional 
rights and liberties by present and future 
citizens, the bar association provides speak- 
ers for educational groups, such as teachers’ 
institutes and the student bodies of normal 
schools and colleges. The association has 
appointed an educational committee of five 
which is assisted by committees of 13 each 
from the congressional districts. These 13 
members furnish a speaker for any meeting 
within their respective districts. At the 
suggestion of the State superintendent of 
public instruction, many county superin- 
tendents and presidents of normal schools 
and colleges invited these speakers to address 
their teacher-training classes during the 
summer session just completed. 
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International Body Discusses 


World Problems 


Many Races, Colors, and Religions Repre- 
sented in Students’ Group. Frank and 
Friendly Discussion of Great Questions 


TUDENTS of 70 nationalities exchange 
views on world affairs at meetings of 
the International Student Assembly, a 
group formed within the Intercollegiate 
Cosmopolitan Club, which draws its mem- 
bership from more than 40 colleges, univer- 
Sities, and professional schools in New York 
City. Each nationality which has members 
in the club is entitled to two representatives 
in the assembly, regardless of the size of the 
country or the number of its students in the 
city. A country like China, with several 
hundred students in New York, is entitled 
to two representatives, the same as a country 
like Costa Rica, which has only two, both of 
whom belong to the assembly. Colonies 
and subject nations are on an equal footing 
with the great nations, so that the United 
States, the Philippines, and Hawaii each 
has two representatives. About one-third 
of the members are women. 


Twenty Members Participate in Discussion 


Each meeting is devoted to the discussion 
of a topic which has been chosen beforehand 
by an executive committee. This com- 
mittee also appoints the principal speakers. 
The affirmative and negative sides of the 
question are presented in 10-minute ad- 
dresses. These are followed by discussion 
from the floor, and any member may ques- 
tion a speaker for not more than four min- 
utes. This plan enables 20 members to 
participate in a session of an hour and a 
half. At the end of the session a vote is 
taken to ascertain the general opinion of the 
assembly. 

The assembly does not hesitate to attack 
world problems even though they involve 
highly nationalistic or racial controversies. 
It is felt that if these problems can not be 
discussed in a calm, frank, and friendly 
manner by students who are associated to 
further international understanding, there 
can be no hope for the governments of the 
nations ever coming into friendly conference 
and agreement. International questions 
are approached from the point of view of 
making the world a safe, friendly, and better 
place in which to live. The interests and 
national needs of the various countries are 
set forth by the representatives of these 
countries, but always with a spirit of toler- 
ance and a desire for international under- 
standing. 

All the working rules and arrangements 
for debates are made by the executive com- 
mittee, which is elected at large. During 
the past year this committee consisted of one 
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student each from the United States, Wales, 
Mexico, Holland, and the Philippine Is 
lands. The assembly has not yet adopted 
any plan for detailed study of questions by 
committee, such as is followed in a similar 
assembly in Oxford University. The sub- 
jects taken up include such questions as 
whether full recognition of the present Rus- 
sian Government should be granted, whether 
the French occupation of the Ruhr is justi- 
fied, and whether such regional policies as 
the Monroe doctrine are desirable. 


London County Council’s 
Educational Activities 


Provides for Infants of Three Years, for 
Children, and for Adults. Special Schools 
for Afflicted Children 


Screener 1,000,000 persons receive educa- 
4 tional benefit from the London County 
Council, including children, young people, 
and adults. The council has responsibility 
for all grades of education, from the nursery 
school to the university, inclusive. Bir- 
mingham, the second largest city in England, 
would be scarcely large enough to accom- 
modate this group of students, according to 
a bulletin issued by the council, on the 
occasion of an exhibit of the work of the 
schools, organized in connection with the 
Imperial Education Conference. 

The county funds are expended upon four 
groups of educational institutions—ele- 
mentary, secondary, and technical schools, 
and universities. The elementary schools 
are maintained entirely by the council, 
but many of the schools in the other groups 
are not so maintained, but receive grants of 
money to aid in their maintenance, their 
chief support being through endowment. 
Many of the secondary schools are private 
schools, and the council pays for scholar- 
ships to admit a certain number of students 
who are expected to profit by secondary 
education. To education of university 
grade the council contributes nearly £100,- 
000 a year. In the field of technical educa- 
tion certain schools are fully maintained by 
the council and others aided in part. 


Attendance of Infants Is Voluntary 


The education service is based upon the 
public elementary schools, which instruct 
nearly 700,000 children from 3 to 14 years of 
age in about 1,000 separate buildings. 
Attendance of children younger than 5 
years is voluntary, and only one-third of 
the child population of 120,000 from 3 to 5 
years of age go to school. Children remain 
in elementary schools for 10 years on an 
average, and about 60,000 leave every year. 

Of the 60,000 children who leave the 
elementary schools every year two-thirds 
receive no further schooling. About 7,000 


children, the best scholars, are chogep 
to attend the various types of schools 
provided for work in advance of the ele 
mentary-school course. About 1,500 are 
selected by open competition for scholar- 
ships admitting them to secondary schoolg, 
where they can stay to the age of 18 in 
preparation for university study. Another 
5,000 are selected by the same competi- 
tion for attendance at central schools, 
which somewhat resemble our junior high 
schools. These pupils remain in the 
central schools till they are 16, and the best 
of them are selected to attend the uni- 
versities. Six hundred more are admitted 
by means of trade scholarships to schools 
providing two-year courses which prepare 
the pupils for apprenticeship for the chief 
trades of London. During the school year 
1921-22 the secondary schools enrolled 
about 30,000 pupils, the central schools 
20,000, and the trade schools about 2,000, 

Of the pupils who are not chosen for these 
schools, but who go out into the world to take 
up employment, about 25 per cent continue 
their education at the 200 evening institutes 
maintained by the council. These insti- 
tutes give both academic and vocational 
education. Some of these young people 
attend one of the eleven voluntary day con- 
tinuation schools. Nearly 120,000 persons 
attended the evening institutes in the school 
year 1921-22. Other technical schools main- 
tained or aided by the council enrolled about 
70,000. 

Children who are tuberculous or otherwise 
afflicted, physically or mentally, are placed 
in special schools. About 15,000 children 
are cared for in 168 special schools. The 
pupils usually stay in school until they are 
16. They are given much practical instrue- 
tion so that they may more easily find em- 
ployment. The education service employs 
85 school doctors, 53 dentists, and more than 
300 nurses. 


Teachers Colleges Organize to 
Raise Standards 


To gain more effective coordination be 
tween teachers colleges, so as to maintain 
adequate standards of scholarship and 
methods of teaching, the American Associ- 
ation of Teachers Colleges has been formed 
by merging the National Council of Teach- 
ers Colleges and the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges. The new associa- 
tion will work to achieve uniform stand- 
ards of admission to teachers colleges, to 
place all work offered in these colleges 
above the level of high-school work, t 
provide a four-year course for as large @ 
number of teachers as will take it, to organ- 
ize courses for the preparation of all types 
of teachers in the public schools, and to 
affiliate more closely with the United 
States Bureau of Education and the National 
Council of Education 
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Court Annuls Foreign Language Statutes. 


United States Supreme Court Reverses Decision of State Court. Upholds Right to Teach 
Modern Languages and Right of Parents to Have Children so Taught. Desirable Ends 
Can not be Promoted by Prohibited Means. 


HAT a State can not forbid the teach- 
ing of a modern language in a school 
which is not a State-supported 
institution is the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of 
Meyer v. Nebraska. A teacher in a parochial 
school maintained by Zion Evangelical 
Lutheran Congregation in Hamilton County, 
Nebr., was convicted of teaching reading in 
the German language, contrary to a statute 
enacted in 1919, which forbade the teaching 
of any subject in a language other than 
English, and forbade the teaching of lan- 
guages as such in grades below the high 
school. This law applied to public, private, 
denominational, and parochial schools. 


Would Make English the Mother Tongue 

The supreme court of the State affirmed 
the judgment of conviction, holding that it 
was inimical to the safety of the country to 
allow the children of foreigners who had 
emigrated here to be reared with a foreign 
language as their mother tongue. The 
statute was intended not only to require that 
the education of all children be conducted 
in the English language, but that, until they 
had grown into that language and until it 
had become a part of them, they should not 
in the schools be taught any other language, 
according to the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Nebraska. The obvious purpose 
of this statute was that the English language 
should be and become the mother tongue of 
all children reared in the State, and the 
court maintained that the enactment of such 
astatute came reasonably within the police 
power of the State. 

The case was brought to the United States 
Supreme Court upon writ of error and the 
decision of the State court was reversed. In 
rendering the opinion of the court, Mr. Jus- 
tice McReynolds said: 

“The problem for our determination is 
whether the statute as construed and applied 
unreasonably infringes the liberty guaran- 
teed to the plaintiff in error by the four- 
teenth amendment. ‘No State shall de- 
prive any person of life, liberty, or property 
Without due process of law.’ 


Liberty a Comprehensive Term 


“While this court has not attempted to 
define with exactness the liberty thus guar- 
anteed, the term has received much con- 
sideration and some of the included things 
have been definitely stated. Without doubt 
it denotes not merely freedom from bodily 
Testraint but also the right of the individual 
to contract, to engage in any of the common 


occupations of life, to acquire useful knowl- 
edge, to marry, establish a home and bring 
up children, to worship God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience, and generally 
to enjoy those privileges long recognized at 
common law as essential to the orderly 
pursuit of happiness by free men. The 
established doctrine is that this liberty may 
not be interfered with, under the guise of 
protecting the public interest, by legislative 
action which is arbitrary or without reason- 
able relation to some purpose within the 
competency of the State to effect. Deter- 
mination by the legislature of what consti- 
tutes proper exercise of police power is not 
final or conclusive but is subject to super- 
vision by the courts. 

“The American people have always re- 
garded education and acquisition of knowl- 
edge as matters of supreme importance which 
should be diligently promoted. The ordi- 
nance of 1787 declares, ‘Religion, morality, 
and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, 


‘schools and the means of education shall 


forever be encouraged.’ Corresponding to 
the right of control, it is the natural duty of 
the parent to give his children education 
suitable to their station in life, and nearly 
all the States, including Nebraska, enforce 
this obligation by compulsory laws. 


Knowledge of German not Harmful 


‘Practically education of the young is 
only possible in schools conducted by 
especially qualified persons who devote 
themselves thereto. The calling always 
has been regarded as useful and honorable, 
essential, indeed, to the public welfare. 
Mere knowledge of the German language 
can not reasonably be regarded as harmful. 
Heretofore it has been commonly looked 
upon as helpful and desirable. Plaintiff 
in error taught this language in school as 
part of his occupation. His right thus to 
teach and the right of parents to engage him 
so to instruct their children, we think, are 
within the liberty of the amendment. 

“The challenged statute forbids the 
teaching in school of any subject except in 
English; also the teaching of any other lan- 
guage until the pupil has attained and 
successfully passed the eighth grade, which 
is not usually accomplished before the age 
of 12. The Supreme Court of the State has 
held that ‘the so-called ancient or dead 
languages’ are not ‘within the spirit or the 
purpose of the act.’ Nebraska District of 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod, etc., v. 
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McKelvie et al.—, Nebr., —, (April 19,1922). 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew are not proscribed; 
but German, French, Spanish, Italian, and 
every other alien speech are within the ban, 
Evidently the legislature has attempted 
materially to interfere with the calling of 
modern language teachers, with the oppor- 
tunities of pupils to acquire knowledge, 
and with the power of parents to control the 
education of their own. 


Purposes of This Legislation 

“It is said the purpose of the legislation 
was to promote civic development by in- 
hibiting training and education of the 
immature in foreign tongues and ideals 
before they could learn English and acquire 
American ideals; and ‘that the English lan- 
guage should be and become the mother 
tongue of all children reared in this State.’ 
It is also affirmed that the foreign-born 
population is very large, that certain com- 
munities commonly use foreign words, 
follow foreign leaders, move in a foreign 
atmosphere, and that the children are 
thereby hindered from becoming citizens 
of the most useful type and the public safety 
is imperiled. 

“That the State may do much, go very 
far, indeed, in order to improve the quality 
of its citizens, physically, mentally, and 
morally, is clear; but the individual has 
certain fundamental rights which must be 
respected. The protection of the Constitu- 
tion extends to all, to those who speak other 
languages as well as to those born with Eng- 
lish on the tongue. Perhaps it would be 
highly advantageous if all had ready under- 
standing of our ordinary speech, but this 
can not be coerced by methods which con- 
flict with the Constitution—a desirable end 
can not be promoted by prohibited means. 

“The desire of the legislature to foster a 
homogeneous people with American ideals 
prepared readily to understand current dis- 
cussions of civic matters is easy to appreciate. 


‘Unfortunate experiences during the late 


war and aversion toward every characteristic 
of truculent adversaries were certainly 
enough to quicken that aspiration. But the 
means adopted, we think, exceed the limi- 
tations upon the power of the State and 
conflict with rights assured to plaintiff in 
error. The interference is plain enough 
and no adequate reason therefor in time of 
of peace and domestic tranquillity has been 
shown. 
May Prescribe Curriculum for Own Schools 

“The power of the State to compel attend- 
ance at some school and to make reasonable 
regulations for all schools, including a re- 
quirement that they shall give instruction 
in English, is not questioned. Nor has 
challenge been made of the State’s power to 
prescribe a curriculum for institutions which 
it supports. Those matters are not within 
the present controversy. Our concern is 
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with the prohibition approved by the su- 
preme court. Adams v. Tanner, supra, p. 
594, pointed out that mere abuse incident 
to an occupation ordinarily useful is not 
enough to justify its abolition, although 
regulation may be entirely proper. No 
sudden emergency has arisen which renders 
knowledge by a child of some language other 
than English so clearly harmful as to justify 
its inhibition with the consequent infringe- 
ment of rights long freely enjoyed. We are 
constrained to conclude that the statute as 
applied is arbitrary and without reasonable 
relation to any end within the competency 
of the State. 


Purpose not to Protect Child’s Health 


“‘As the statute undertakes to interfere 
only with teaching which involves a modern 
language, leaving complete freedom as to 
other matters, there seems no adequate 
foundation for the suggestion that the pur- 
pose was to protect the child’s health by 
limiting his mental activities. It is well 
known that proficiency in a foreign language 
seldom comes to one not instructed at an 
early age, and experience shows that this 
is not injurious to the health, morals, or 
understanding of the ordinary child.”’ 


Modern School Plant at Low Cost 


That the city of St. Joseph, Mo., may 
attain a modern school plant by easy stages 
within a few years at reasonable cost, a 
school building program has been suggested 
by George D. Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
after a careful survey of school conditions. 
This survey covered a wide field, including 
a study of population trends as shown by 
registration of voters, building permits, 
births and deaths, and residence of the 
present school population. A report of this 
survey and the proposed school-building 
program have been published by the St. 
Joseph Board of Education, with more than 
60 illustrations, including diagrams, charts, 
and photographs. 

The suggested program calls for elimina- 
tion of totally unfit buildings, use of certain 
buildings in fair condition until worn out, 
purchase of adequate school sites before 
development of the city causes prices to 
rise, and erection of modern buildings at 
strategic locations. Immediate action is 
urged in eliminating the worst buildings, 
combining smal! school units to form large 
ones, purchasing the most urgently required 
sites, and erecting new buildings where the 
need is acute. The report suggests that the 
organization of the schools be changed so as 
to provide for junior high schools and for 
kindergartens in all elementary schools. 
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Index to Bureau of Education's 
Bulletins 


To assist teachers, students, and librarians 
in the use of its material, the United States 
Bureau of Education has published a com- 
plete list of the bulletins issued by the bu- 
reau from the beginning of the series, in 
1906, to the end of 1922, with an index by 
author, title, and subject. These bulletins, 
642 in all, have been issued at irregular in- 
tervals, usually about 50 a year. The nu- 
merous circulars, leaflets, and other publi- 
cations of the bureau are not included in the 
list. 

The index shows a wide range of subjects, 
including agricultural education, Americani- 
zation, civigs, compulsory education, edu- 
cational surveys, exceptional children, 
home economics, industrial education, kin- 
dergarten education, mathematics, moving 
pictures, open-air schools, prison schools, 
project method, rural schools, safety educa- 
tion, universities and colleges, work-study- 
play plan, and many other subjects con- 
nected with the administration and super- 
vision of education both in this country and 
abroad. Education classes in normal schools 
and universities are using these bulletins 
more and more every year. Many of the 
older publications are now out of print, but 
are available for consultation in public and 
university libraries. 


. 
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Half Leaming is a Dangerous Thing 


Experience can do as much harm to a half- 
taught man as it will do good to one who has 
completed his school course, says the report 
of the educational committee of the Horo- 
logical Institute of America, urging that 
jewelers should not offer jobs to boys halfway 
through the course in a watchmaking school. 
The result of this procedure is to add one 
more half-competent workman to the num- 
ber already too great, says the committee. 
The graduate of a school needs shop expe- 
rience to develop speed and output. But 
the student only halfway through school, if 
put on shop work without the systematic in- 
struction he was getting in school, will be 
plunged into difficulties, blind guesswork, 
and the formation of bad habits in doing his 
work. Then another botch workman is 
started on his melancholy career, according 
tothereport. Inthe interest of the students 
and of the trade, the student should be en- 
couraged to remain in school to the end of 
his course instead of being coaxed away 
from it. 

wy 

Nearly 700 colored teachers from 19 States 
attended the first half of the summer session 
at Hampton Institute. 


American Students Stranded 


in Europe 


Detnand Upon Consuls for Return Passage 
Has Become Serious Problem. Must 
Depend Upon Private Charity 


HAT college students who work their 
way to Europe during the summer 
vacation should not set out without pass- 
ports nor without ample funds for their re- 
turn to the United States is urgently advised 
by George S. Messersmith, American consul 
at Antwerp, ina report to the State Depart- 
ment. A student who works his way to 
Europe on a foreign vessel does not acquire 
the status of an American seaman by that 
single voyage, and he can not get relief ag 
such from American consuls. 

Many students have landed destitute at 
Antwerp, having worked their way across 
the ocean under the impression that as 
American seamen they would be returned 
to the United States by the consulate. 
But for the aid of charitable Americans 
living in Antwerp these students would 
have been taken up as vagabonds by the 
Belgian police, for the United States Goy- 
ernment does not provide any funds for the 
return of destitute Americans to this coun- 
try other than seamen, nor for their board 
and lodging while waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to return. 

The demands upon American residents of 
Antwerp have been so frequent and heavy 
that there is little hope of getting further 
assistance from them, and students making 
such trips in the future will run the risk of 
being placed in a camp for vagabonds by 
the Belgian police unless their relatives and 
friends provide for their return to the United 
States. 

The American consul at Antwerp states 
that his future procedure with students 
applying for transportation will be to use 
his private relief fund to pay for a cable 
gram to the relatives of the destitute 
student. While waiting for a reply he will 
pay for the student’s board and lodging 
from this fund, but if the necessary funds 
for transportation are not forwarded in @ 
reasonable time, the board and lodging will 
have to be discontinued. 


To build up a rural-school teaching 
profession in Maine, the State department of 
education gives free of every expense @ six- 
week course for rural leaders to 100 rural- 
school teachers who are normal-school 
graduates. Having finished the course, 
these teachers give one day a week to 
advising and inexperienced 
teachers in their schools. 


assisting 
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Trammg Teachers of Home 
E:conomics 


Report on Basic Principles Underlying Courses in the Training of 
Teachers of Home Economics, Made by Committee on Home Economics 
Education of the American Home Economics Association 


derlying courses in the training of 

teachers of home economics have 
been formulated during the past year by a 
committee of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. A report embodying 
these principles was presented August 3 at 
a meeting of the section of home economics 
education, during the annual conference 
of the association, held at Chicago. The 
chairman announces that the proposed 
principles are tentative, and asks that sug- 
gestions for modification both in content 
and expression be submitted to her by 
everyone interested. The members of the 
committee are: Cora M. Winchell, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
chairman; Cora Binzel, Clara Brown, Anna 
M. Cooley, Margaret Fedde, Mildred Sipp, 
Martha Thomas, Agnes K. Tilson, Mabel B. 
Trilling, and Eunice True. The report 
follows: 


FF ces ENTAL PRINCIPLES un- 


Principles as Stated 


I. The teaching of home economics in it8 
present connotation implies the preparation 
of the individual (preeminently girls and 
women under the present status of the cur- 
riculum), to apply to personal habits of liv- 
ing and to home making the fundamental 
principles of the natural sciences, art, psy- 
chology, sociology, and economics. 

Il. There is an increasing demand upon 
every teacher in the elementary school to 
base her teachings upon life’s problems and 
purposes. Therefore teacher-training insti- 
tutions should provide general courses in 
home economics adapted to the needs of 
these students. Such courses should be 
designed (1) to equip the students with 
facts, processes, and attitudes which will 
render their own lives more effective, and 
(2) to prepare prospective teachers to im- 
prove the health and living habits of their 
pupils through daily class-room teaching, 
through both incidental and direct instruc- 
tion in food, clothing, and home relation- 
ships as related to health. 

III. The training of teachers of home 
economics involves training for citizenship 
(including right habits of living, which 
should contribute to effective service), 
training for home making and training for 
teaching home economics. 

Therefore the curriculum designed to pre- 
pare teachers of home economics should 


include academic courses, providing for as 
liberal an education as possible; technical 
courses in home economics and the related 
arts and sciences, providing for knowledge, 
attitudes and skills in home making; and 
education courses providing for the develop- 
ment of teaching ability. 

An important consideration in the organ- 
ization of the curriculum should be the 
balance among these three aspects of educa- 
tion, with discrimination in relation to essen- 
tials and nonessentials. 

IV. Two types of vocational experience 
should enter into the preparation of the 
teacher of home economics. 

(1) Homemaking experience. 

(2) Supervised teaching. 

V. Professional training for teaching home 
economics should be based upon the funda- 
mental training for home making; and the 


‘prospective teacher of home economics 


should be led to realize the fact that the 
opportunity to teach home economics under 
ideal conditions may come to her as the 
mother of boys and girls in the actual home 
environment. 

VI. All courses in the curriculum de- 
signed to train students to teach home eco- 
nomics should be taught in such a way as to 
illustrate present-day educational principles. 

VII. Teachers selected for a teacher- 
training faculty should be chosen on the 
basis of educational vision and professional 
teaching ability, as well as on the basis of 
strong technical preparation and experience. 

VIII. In order to insure a sympathetic 
vision in relation to present-day educational 
procedure, provision should be made for all 
members of the teaching staff to visit school 
and to attend educational conferences, lec- 
tures, and discussion groups. 


Clearing-House of Ideas and Principles. 


IX. The special course in ‘‘Organization 
and teaching of home economics’’ should 
serve the students in training as a “clearing 
house’’ of ideas and principles in education 
as applied to this field. It should be taught 
in such a way as (1) to enable the student to 
recognize the relation of home economics to 
all other subjects in the school curriculum. 

(2) To prepare students specifically to 
meet the needs of their communities. 

(3) To enable students to translate the 
advanced technical terminology of home 
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economics into language and form adapted 
to the needs and comprehension of the 
various ages of children and youths. 

(4) To illustrate through its own conduct 
and methods the principles set forth in its 
content. , 

(5) To emphasize the significance of mod- 
ern educational philosophy through con- 
crete situations (e. g., observation lessons, 
supervised teaching, diagnosis of the needs 
of a definite community, and the methods 
used in the technical courses in the institu- 
tions). 

(6) To develop an attitude of mind which 
will insure flexibility and open-mindedness 
in relation to educational progress. 

This special course in home economics 
education should equip the student with a 
wealth of teaching material essential to 
present-day ideals in home education; it 
should also serve to ‘‘round out’’ the stu- 
dent’s professional attitude; and it should 
help her to reconcile her own personality 
with present-day educational procedure in 
such a way that it may become her own 
philosophy. 

X. The basic principle.—The training of 
teachers of home economics should be so 
closely related to life, to homemaking, to 
actual classroom work, and to the best edu- 
cational procedure as exemplified in 
methods used in training the students 
themselves that there may be no discrep- 
ancy between the training and the practice. 

It should result in a change in the state- 
ment that ‘‘students go out and teach as 
they were taught, not as they were taught 
to teach,’’ to the more satisfactory version, 
‘Students go out to teach as they were 
taught to teach, even as they themselves 
were taught.”’ 


wy 


Many Colleges Recognize Commer- 
cial Subjects 

Commercial subjects are widely recog- 
nized as part of the secondary-school 
course, according to reports from 480 colleges 
and universities. In admitting students, 
seven-eighths of these institutions accept 
credits for study of commercial technical 
subjects in secondary schools, according to 
Commercial Education Leaflet No. 4, 
issued by the United States Bureau of 


Education. In bookkeeping, 275 institu- ~ 


tions accept credits; in stenography and 
typewriting, 273; in merchandising, 78; 
and in office practice, 59. 


Ay 


To assist vocational teachers, the Univer- 
sity of California’s division of vocational 
education is issuing a series of bulletins deal- 
ing with trade analysis. The first of this 
series is an analysis of the house carpenter's 
trade. 
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Contributions of the Social Studies 


Continued from page 


social possessions are seen to be deeply 
rooted in the past and the world is viewed 
as undergoing a continuous process of ad- 
justment and change. Furthermore, the 
study of successive civilizations, with their 
differences and similarities, promotes a more 
sympathetic understanding among individ- 
uals, groups, and peoples. 

History, by creating a sense of perspective, 
gives an intelligent notion of those human 
activities, decisions, and achievements 
which lie behind our present-day institution 
and problems. It makes intelligible the 
constant references to people and conditions 
of the past in literature, speeches, public 
discussions, and in the daily press. It 
affords training in the collecting and weigh- 
ing of evidence. It furnishes a body of 
materials for the other studies for compari- 
son and construction. 

History supplies the necessary background 
for an appreciation of much that is best in 
literature and art. It gives more interest 
to travel. It develops fair-mindedness by 
showing how loyal citizens have honestly 
differed on public questions. At the same 
time it stimulates an intelligent patriotism 
by familiarizing young people with the 
history of their own country and its place 
in the world. 

History is to society what memory is to 
the individual. It is the record of the 
accumulated experience of the past and 
serves as the key to the storehouse of human 
experience for the guidance of man in deal- 
ing with the problems of the present. 


The Distinctive Contribution of Economics 


The distinctive contribution of economics 
to a school curriculum organized around 
social objectives is the understanding it 
gives of the processes by which men get a 
living. A very large part of human activity 
is devoted to the process of getting a living. 
One of the most significant things about our 
world is the fact that nature does not gratui- 
tously supply all, or even many, of the 
commodities and services desired. In con- 
sequence, we ‘‘struggle’’ to get a living; 
we learn to ‘‘economize’’ (in the broadest 
sense of that term) in the selection and 
utilization of effective means of gaining 
desired ends. These activities are our 
economic activities. They are carried out 
largely in group life and, even when most 
individual, are affected by group life. 
Economics, then, promotes a realization of 
what it means to live together and an under- 
standing of the conditions essential to living 
together well, because it helps to explain the 
organization and functioning of an evolving 
society from the point of view of the social 
processes of making a living. 

Economics sets forth, for example, certain 
aspects of our specialization our inter- 
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dependence, our associative effort, our tech 
nological struggle with nature, our pecuniary 
organization of the production and sharing 
of goods, our utilization of labor under the 
wage system, our market exchange, our 
international economic relations, our scheme 
of private property and competitive effort— 
all of which have become vital parts of our 
present social organization—and it shows 
how all of these function in enabling us to 
work and to live together. Concerning these 
economic processes certain generalizations 
or laws have been worked out and they are 
available as standards or guides for individ- 
uals and for groups. 

Living together well in a democracy will 
be furthered if its people take an intelligent 
part in the guidance of the process. It is in 
this connection that it becomes peculiarly 
important that there should be a widespread 
knowledge of economic generalizations. 
Since a large part of our activities are eco- 
nomic activities, problems of competition, 
combinations of capital and of labor, distri- 
bution of income in relation to the common 
welfare, trade, transportation, and finance 
to cite only a few) will always receive a 
large share of attention by every society 
which is concerned in restraining, regulat- 
ing, and promoting economic activities that 
affect the social welfare. If democracy is 
to succeed, a large number of its members 
must learn to form intelligent judgments 
upon economic issues—to make those wise 
choices between alternative courses of action 
which are the real essence of ‘‘economy”™ 
broadly conceived. They can do this only 
provided they come to know the general 
plan or organization of our economic life 
and to appreciate the existence and char- 
acter of economic law in both domestic and 
international relations. 


The Distinctive Contribution of Political Science 


Political science is the study of the state, 
a term which includes all forms of political 
organization. It deals with the life of men 
as organized under government and law. 
As its distinctive contribution to a school 
curriculum organized around social objec- 
tives, it gives an understanding of social 
control by means of law and of the promotion 
of general welfare by means of governmental 
action. 

Political science includes a study of the 
organization and the activities of states, 
and of the principles and ideals which 
underlie political organization and activi- 
ties. It deals with the relations among men 
which are controlled by the state, with the 
relations of men to the state itself, and with 
those aspects of international life that come 
under political control. It considers the 
problems of adjusting political authority to 
individual liberty, and of determining the 
distribution of governing power among the 
agencies through which the state’s will is 
formed, expressed, and executed. 


The study of political science seeks to de- 
velop in individuals a sense of their rights 
and responsibilities as members of the state, 
and a realization of the significance of law, 
It aims to substitute accurate information 
and intelligent opinion for emotions and 
prejudices as a basis for forming judgments 
in politics and world affairs. 


The Distinctive Contribution of Sociology 


The distinctive contribution of sociology 
to a school curriculum organized around 
social objectives is to show that, however 
much may be allowed for individual initia- 
tive and for natural environment, human 
life has been conditioned more by its social 
setting than by any other cause. Under- 
standing of the social setting results from 
study of society as a composite unity made 
up of many interrelated groups, and carry- 
ing on many interdependent activities, all 
of which are conditioned by certain ever- 
present types of causation. The repetitious 
manifestations of these ever-present types 
of causation are more or less subject to 
statistical treatment, and make up those 
trends of social change, a full statement of 
which would be social laws. Sociology 
studies the various forms of causal relations 
between the activities of groups or of indi- 
viduals that are always occurring in homes, 
schools, neighborhoods, crowds, publics, 
and wherever human beings meet, and that 
give rise to public opinion, customs, and 
institutions. 

Sociology also studies the problems of pop- 
ulation, the effects on all types of social 
activity which result from small or large 
numbers, sparse or dense distribution, and 
from differences in the quality of the indi- 
viduals who compose the population, both 
their inborn traits as determined by racial 
and family heredity, and the acquired traits 
which result from prevalent vices, diseases, 
occupation, and mode of life. This branch 
of sociology includes certain aspects of the 
problems of immigration, eugenics, and pub- 
lic health. 

It studies the causes, prevention, and 
treatment of poverty and crime. 

It makes a comparative study of different 
societies, including the most primitive, 
which reveals the social origins and the 
method of progress. This comparative study 
shows that nothing is too repugnant to us 
to have been customary somewhere and that 
we must be slow to think that anything is 
too ideal to be possible sometime, for cus 
toms and institutions are as variable as the 
states of mind and feeling which issue from 
social causation. 

The study of sociology tends to dissolve the 
prejudices and bigotries which are the chief 
obstacles to social cooperation by showing 
that such prejudices are mostly formed at 
an age when rational judgment on funda- 
mental problems is impossible, and that im 
the overwhelming majority of instances 
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those who differ from each other most radi- 
cally would hold similar opinions and senti- 
ments if they had been molded by similar 
influences. 

Sociology throws a clear light upon the 
gims of education, for it shows that distinc- 
tively human nature is second nature socially 
acquired and that if from birth one could be 
excluded from all social contacts he would 
remain a naked savage and a dumb brute. 
It illuminates the methods of education by 
its study of the effects of social contacts, and 
it supplies materials for moral instruction in 
the schools by its study of the relations 
between society and the individual and of 
the interdependence of groups. Such study 
presents in its full light the fact that all 
social life is teamwork. It tends to evoke 
the spirit of cooperation. It reveals grounds 
for ethical requirements and sources of 
ethical incentive. 

The Distinctive Contribution of Geography 

As its distinctive contribution to a school 
cwriculum organized around social objec- 
tives, geography gives an understanding of 
earth conditions and natural resources as the 
material bases of social development by 
showing the relationships which exist be- 
tween natural*environment and the distri- 
bution, characteristics, and activities of man. 

This understanding of the relationships 
between man and his natural environment 
is: acquired largely through comparative 
studies of specific groups of people living in 
specific regions. Such studies show how 
variations in human activities reflect the 
adjustments which different peoples make 
to their respective environments. A knowl- 
edge of the geographic principles or general- 
izations derived from these studies contrib- 
utes, among other things, to an appreciation 
of the wisdom of utilizing earth resources 
efficiently, and in many cases points the way 
toward a more harmonious adjustment of 
man in his environment. 

The realization that many of the differ- 
ences in peoples result in part from differ- 
ences in natural environment helps to pro- 
Mote a sympathetic understanding of peo- 
ples in that it affords a key to the explana- 
tion of attitudes likely otherwise to be 
misunderstood. 

The study of the peoples of varied regions 
in different parts of the world discloses, 
Moreover, their interdependence and reveals 
the fact that the environment affecting each 
group of people has come, through improved 
Means of transportation’ and communica- 
tion, to embrace practically the entire earth. 
The idea of earth unity derived from the 
Tealization of interdependence is essential 
to the understanding of world affairs. 


EXPLANATION 
This statement of the distinctive con- 
tributions of history, economics, political 
science, sociology, and geography to a school 
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curriculum organized around social objec- 
tives was prepared by the joint commission 
on the presentation of social studies in the 
schools. The composition of this commis- 
sion is indicated by the signatures below. 

In its earlier work the commission sought 
to formulate statements of: (1) the purpose 
of the social studies in the schools, and (2) 
the distinctive contribution of each field of 
social study to that purpose. Later it came 
to believe that the fundamental issue was 
somewhat broader; that what was needed was 
a series of statements of the distinctive con- 
tributions of all the main fields of study 
(including, for example, the natural sciences 
and the languages) to a school curriculum 
organized around social objectives. The 
accompanying formulation has been drafted 
in terms of this broader outlook. 

The joint commission has tried to secure a 
consensus of expert opinion concerning the 
distinctive contributions of the studies 
which appear in this document. It made 
preliminary inquiries from 100 historians, 
100 political scientists, 100 geographers, 100 
sociologists, and 100 economists. It then 
sent out to committees of 100, for further 
suggestions and criticisms, a tentative 
formulation of the distinctive contribution of 
each field. On the basis of the replies 
received, the representatives of each field 
worked out, in cooperation with the other 
members of the joint commission, a second 
tentative formulation. This was sent to all 
members of the societies concerned and, 
after allowing time for replies, the joint 
commission again met and worked out the 
formulations set forth in this document. 

For the American Historical Association: 
William E. Lingelbach, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
A. M. Schlesinger, The State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa. 
For the American Economic. Association: 
W. H. Kiekhofer, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 
L. C. Marshall, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 
For the American Political Science Associa- 
tion: 
R. G. Gettell, Amherst College, Am- 
herst, Mass. 
W. J. Shepard, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
For the American Sociological Society: 
R. L. Finney, University of Minnesota, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
E. C. Hayes, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 


For the National Council of Geography 
Teachers: 
R. D. Calkins, Central Michigan Nor- 
mal, Mount Pleasant, Mich. 
Edith Parker, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 
For the Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business: 
L. C. Marshall, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 
C. O. Ruggles, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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Scholarships and Prizes for 
Essays 


American Legion Conducts Contest to 
Stimulate Interest in Americanism. Medals 
for Best Essays in Each State 


OR the promotion of interest in patriot- 
ism among the younger generation and 
for the fostering of education, the National 
Americanism Commission of the American 
Legion announces a national essay contest 
on the subject, ‘‘Why America should pro- 
hibit immigration for five years,’’ for boys 
and girls between the ages of 12 and 18. 
The writers of the best three essays will re- 
ceive scholarship prizes of $750, $500, and 
$250, respectively, the money to be used 
toward scholarships in colleges. The win- 
ners may choose the colleges they wish to 
attend. Besides the national scholarship 
prizes, State prizes will also be awarded. 
These will consist of a silver medal, a bronze 
medal, and a certificate of merit issued by 
the national headquarters of the legion, and 
they will be awarded to the writers of the 
best three essays in each State. 

Every county superintendent of schools 
is asked to cooperate with the legion in this 
contest, receiving the essays from the writers 
and appointing three judges whose duty it 
will be to select the one best essay for the 
county. The county superintendent will 


«send this essay to the legion’s State Ameri- 


canism chairman. The head of each State 
department of education will be asked to 
select three judges for the State, who will 
select the best three essays from those sent 
in by the county superintendents. The 
essays selected by the State judges will be 
forwarded to the national Americanism 
director of the American Legion, at Indian- 
apolis. National judges will select the three 
prize-winning essays, and the winners will 
be announced a few weeks after November 
15. The contest closes October 12. 


Ay 


To Promote Fundamental Principles 
of Religion 


To promote the fundamental principles 
underlying religion, without sectarian bias; 
to develop and correlate the religious 
resources in institutions of higher learning, 
such as State and other universities and 
colleges; to undertake surveys and the 
collection of data based upon such religious 
information; to assist in the establishment of 
local schools of religion without sectarian 
bias, representative of the combined relig- 
ious forces; and to aid in the training of 
teachers for this work are the aims of the 
National Council of Schools of Religion, 
incorporated in New York. Among the 
incorporators are Cleveland H. Dodge, 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Alton B. 
Parker, and Frank A. Vanderlip. 
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Place of the Library Training 
Class 


Axioms of Golf Apply Peculiarly to the 
Training of Librarians. Characteristics of 
a Well-Organized Course 


By LOUISE TINGLEY 
Director Chicago Public Library Training Class 


_ ANALYZING the success of a good 
golfer, who played the game, repeatedly 
coming out as champion despite tremendous 
physical handicaps, one expert remarked 
that the reason was ‘‘he never played a 
really careless shot, and he never stopped 
trying his utmost from the first tee shot to 
the last putt.’’—‘‘This ability to concen- 
trate one’s powers upon each individual 
stroke, irrespective of what has occurred in 
the past, or is likely to happen in the future, 
is one of the greatest gifts a player can 


possess. 


Lord Avebury epitomizes the command- 
ments for a good golfer as follows: 

(1) Keep your eye on the ball. (2) 
Keep straight. (3) Keep in the course. 
(4) Take time. (5) Do not press. (6) Do 
not lose heart. (7) Be temperate in all 
things. (8) Keep your temper or you will 
lose your game.” 

These outstanding directions apply as 
well to those of us interested in the training 
of would-be librarians as anyone familiar 
with the game and the profession can easily 
see. Both sometimes give similar super- 
ficial impressions—thus forming the first 
bond of sympathy. The outsider sees just 
a man hitting a ball, or a young person 
emerging from the training in the genteel 
profession of librarianship. 


Each Move the Result of Calculation 


However, to the initiated in each field, 
every move of the expert reveals all the 
finesse of thought and care that scientific 
calculation and experience can bring to it. 
Each good drive in library work as well as 
golf is dependent on the proper stance, the 
correct address of the ball, the accurately 
placed grasp of the club, the position of arm 
and wrist, and the relaxed but defined sway 
of the body interpreted in terms of the tech- 
nicalities and theories of librarianship. 

In planning, therefore, what should con- 
stitute training for work in a large library, 
we must keep our eyes constantly on the 
main motive toward which we are striving. 
What, then, is this motive? 

As Miss Stearns has expressed it, “All of 
our efforts toward library training are due to 
the realization on the part of library trustees 
that to expend public funds in the employ- 
ment of inefficient librarians and assistants 
is not just to either taxpayer or the library.”’ 

Basically, then, it is an economic as well as 
professional motive. It isa matter of avoid- 
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ing lost motion, the acquiring of proficiency 
by the most direct and businesslike method. 
This is the method that counts most in this 
matter-of-fact age. 

I remember distinctly that in a discussion 
on the subject of trained library workers, 
with a man prominent in government affairs, 
after exhausting all other arguments, the 
final one of ultimate economy was the one 
that gained the day forthe cause. In order, 
then, to make our score, speaking from the 
standpoint of the training class, we must 
literally “Keep in the course,’ “Keep 
straight,’’ “Take time.’’ This demands 
clearly defined high standards and effective 
methods of establishing them within the 
organization that is to be used as a labora- 
tory. This is fundamentally essential for 


success. 
Individual Must Be Carefully Selected 


It means the careful selection of the indi- 
vidual—the potential student—from the 
standpoint of suitability with adequate 
preparation to undertake this training and 
to carry it through. It demands also a 
critically planned course extending over a 
period of six to eight months (preferably 
eight) including the following group classes 
of subjects: 

(1) Administrative, (2) technical, (3) bib- 
liographical, (4) critical, (5) miscellaneous, 
and special lectures, (6) practice. 

These studies should be planned with the 
needs of the immediate library fully in 
mind, but considerable attention should be 
given to variations in other libraries and 
systems, in order to give an appreciation of 
the flexibility of the profession as an art to 
meet the varying conditions. 

The theoretical side should be given by 
the specialists in charge of the departments 
of the library, who can best give this inter- 
pretation with sufficient breadth, placing 
proper emphasis on the fundamentals that 
must be mastered. Then coincidentally 
with this should follow the practical appli- 
cation of theories in the various departments 
and branch libraries, in order to ascertain 
just how much has been assimilated. These 
theories are then valued in terms of work 
and self-expression. 


Practice Training Offers Fine Opportunity 

The practice training can only be success- 
fully given, however, by those who are suffi- 
ciently imaginative and far-visioned to see 
in the student not merely an additional care 
or nuisance, but a tremendous opportunity 
for passing on a time-honored inheritance of 
a delightfully self-developing and altruistic 
occupation and profession. Too much em- 
phasis can not be placed on this side of the 
training, for it is the daily intelligent appli- 
cation of theories that leaves the deepest 
conviction of the necessity of preparedness. 

Then, too, through the medium of special 
lectures, the student should be given the 


opportunity to encounter the ideals and 
theories of various other organizations that 
touch upon the library. These will give 
the definite relation and perspective of the 
library in its educational, civic, and social 
place in the community. With the criti- 
cally high standards then of the training, 
theoretical and practical, as a sifting process, 
plus a defined probationary period, this 
should automatically attract the fit and 
exclude the unfit. 

However, the function of the training 
class in a large library should not stop with 
nucleus of 20 to 30 selected potential libra- 
rians. Some opportunity should also be 
given to continue training, even after 
acquiring a position after eight months’ study 
and work. A group of advanced courses in 
the refinements of theory and cultural sub- 
jects could well be taken by the staff, pre- 
supposing, of course, that such time could 
be arranged by the authorities. 

In a city like Chicago many opportuni- 
ties for hearing interesting lecturers could 
no doubt be made available. This contin- 
uation and contact would inevitably react 
with benefit on the institution. 


Credit for Work of Training Classes 


Finally, I can not resist dratving attention 
to the justice of Miss Reese’s article in the 
March issue of Public Libraries entitled 
‘Relations of actual work to the library 
school,’’ emphasizing the advisability of 
crediting the work of training classes by the 
library schools. She urges that until such 
time as standards have been agreed upon, 
examinations in technical subjects could be 
offered by library schools, and due credit 
given as advanced standing for work com- 
pleted. This would stimulate advanced 
work in library schools, as well as keep the 
training classes up to standard. I can 
readily foresee, however, that more than the 
mere passing of the examinations is needed 
to establish any basis of fairness or parallel- 
ism. The standards of fundamentals in 
practice and theory must also be made 
relatively equivalent before any fair basis 
can be established. 

With convincing frequency the query 
reaches us from applicants for admission to 
the training class: ‘‘And if I later find it 
possible to enter a library school, will I not 
be given credit for this work?” If the lay- 
men perceive this natural sequence 80 
readily, we surely must try to find a satisfy- 
ing solution, just as the other professions 
have been forced to do, through their 
schemes of education. 


ny 


Under the auspices of the Overseas Educa- 
tion League, 175 teachers from elementary 
schools, secondary schools, universities, and 
colleges of Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand, visited England, France, and Bel- 
gium, during the summer vacation. 
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Removing the Rural Handicap in Maryland 


Authoritative Statement of Conditions in a Typical American State. Course of Study 
with State-wide Application. Means for Improving Teachers in Service. Better 
Attendance and Better Buildings 


By EDITH A. LATHROP 
Specialist in Rural Education, Bureau of Education 


HE ACCIDENT of birth which en- 
dows a child with country parents 
in Maryland, at the same time 
shackles him with a ball and chain of edu- 
cational inequality which places him at a 
constant disadvantage as compared with his 
urban cousin. This is what Assistant Su- 
perintendent Holloway says in his statement 
of rural-school conditions in the latest annual 
report of the State board of education. The 
State department of education is attempting 
to remove this rural handicap by directing 
its efforts toward the attainment of the fol- 
lowing objectives: 

1. Direction and supervision of the mak- 
ing of a rural-school course of study. 

2. Supervision of teacher-training courses 
for Base: teachers in summer schools, and 
the organization of extension-course centers 
in counties somewhat remote from normal 
schools. 

3. Problems of school attendance and 
State follow-up work. 


4. Rural-school improvement on the phys- . 


ical side, including health and physical 
education, sanitation, buildings, and con- 
solidation. 

5. Community activities, in so far as the 
State shall share. 


Rural Courses of Study 


For several years the State department of 
education has been encouraging the coun- 
ties, particularly those where conditions 
seemed to be favorable, to formulate local 
courses of study either uniform for the county 
as a whole or for particular schools. The 
department believes that the best curric- 
ulum is the one made by the teachers with 
the advice and assistance of experts. In 
order to carry out the plan incident to the 
construction of a curriculum the State 
superintendent appointed a committee, 
consisting of seven experienced rural super- 
visors, to assist the State supervisor of rural 
schools in the formulation of a State course 
of study. This committee submitted a 
tentative draft of a complete course of study 
in 1921. As much use as possible was made 
of material that was furnished by the 
teachers. The central feature of the com- 
mittee’s report is found in the daily programs 
of one and two teacher schools which were 
published in 1921. The unit in music has 
been extensively used, and under the direc- 
tion of the supervisor of public-school music 
is rapidly being perfected. Other subject 
units are being tried out in the counties. 
Their validity will be thoroughly tested 
before offering them for general use. An 


annotated library list for elementary schools 
was issued in 1922, the object of which is to 
stimulate elementary teachers to a renewed 
interest in school libraries. 


Summer School and Extension Courses 


Summer school and extension courses are 
provided for the professional growth of teach- 
ers in service who hold second and third 
grade certificates. The summer schools are 
held in connection with approved institu- 
tions, and the extension courses are held at 
various centers throughout the State that 
are remote from normal schools. 

In 1922 the extension courses were of two 
kinds: (a) Courses in professional subjects 
for teachers holding second-grade certificates; 
(b) courses in academic subjects for teachers 
holding third-grade certificates. These 
courses were given at 35 centers in 18 of the 
23 counties of the State. Four hundred and 
seventy teachers took professional courses 
and 46 took academic courses. The small 
number enrolled in the latter courses was 
due to the fact that the teachers had to pay 
their own tuition because of the lack of 
appropriation. Final reports of attendance, 
grades, and credits were made by each 
instructor. Ninety-two and two-tenths per 
cent of all the teachers enrolled earned 
passing grades. 

In order to determine the character of 
work accomplished in extension courses as 
compared with that done in summer schools, 
a final test was given to 58 teachers at three 
extension centers, and to 80 teachers at a 
State-conducted summer school, using a 
specially devised true-false test designed to 
measure general teaching ability. The 
median scores of both groups were almost 
identical. An initial test of the summer- 
school group, with material of equal diffi- 
culty, revealed the fact that the summer- 
school course had effected a median im- 
provement of nearly eight points out of a 
possible hundred. This is at least an indica- 
tion that an extension course leaves a similar 
group of teachers on the same level of teach- 
ing efficiency as does a summer-school 
course, and that something definite in pro- 
fessional ability is gained in summer school. 


School Attendance 


The school year of 1922 showed a gratify- 
ing increase in the attendance of white ele- 
mentary-school children who are amenable 
to the compulsory school law. The per 
cent of enrollment in average daily attend- 
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ance for all the counties in 1922 was 75.8, 
as against 73.9 in 1921. Nineteen counties 
improved their past records. 

Many counties adopted some form of com- 
petition to stimulate better attendance. 
In some instances it took the form of com- 
petition between schools having similar 
conditions; in others attempts were made to 
beat the records of the previous year; and 
in one county rivalry was set up among 
individual pupils which resulted in better 
group attendance. In some cases teachers 
and pupils record their daily, monthly, 
and yearly attendance on graphic charts. 
This is stimulating because one can see at 
a glance just what progress is being made. 

In spite of this progress in attendance the 
rural schools are at a decided disadvantage 
when compared with the graded schools. 
The average for the State shows that the 
rural child suffers a handicap of 11 per cent. 
In commenting on this fact the report says 
that when to this disadvantage of attend- 
ance there is added poor teaching and 
ancient and insanitary buildings it is not 
to be wondered that the bureau of measure- 
ments finds children in one and two teacher 
schools retarded from one to two years, and 
their achievement in educational tests al- 
most universally below that of children in 
the graded schools which have three or 
more teachers. 

A survey of the conditions under which 
the attendance officers work shows that the 
principal reasons why it is difficult to enforce 
the compulsory school law are: A lack of 
appreciation of the value of an education 
on the part of parents, the exploitation of 
child labor, long distance between home and 
school, and poor teachers. 


Physical Improvement of Rural Schools 


The report confines the discussion of 
rural-school improvement on the physical 
side to consolidation, standardization, and 
buildings. 

The data for 1922 shows that 68 per cent 
of the white elementary schools have one 
teacher and 16 per cent have two teachers, 
as against 69.6 per cent and 16.5 per cent 
respectively, for the previous year. It will 
take a long time at this rate of progress to 
eliminate the small rural schools in Mary- 
land, for 55 per cent of the white elementary 
teachers and 48.3 per cent of the children 
are in one and two teacher schools. In 11 
counties more than one-half of the ele- 
mentary pupils are enrolled in country 
schools, and in every county but five more 
than two-fifths of the children secure their 
education in ‘‘little red schoolhouses.”’ 

During 1922 three rural schools met the 
requirements for standardization. This 
makes a total of 19 one and two teacher 
schools that have been standardized since 
1919. The number is small in proportion to 
the total number in the State—about 1,200— 
but it must be remembered that a school 
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must meet every one of the 37 requirements, 
instead of making a specified percentage, in 
order to meet the rating. The publication of 
a set of standards has stimulated general 
improvement of the rural-school plants. 

During the past year the counties spent 
$1,121,554 for the improvement of school 
sites, 58 per cent of which was allocated to 
the elementary schools. Every dollar of 
this money was expended wisely, for the 
Maryland school laws provide that the State 
superintendent shall, subject to the rules 
and regulations of the State board of educa- 
tion, pass upon all plans and specifications 
for the remodeling of old school buildings and 
the construction of new ones. 

A ranking of the counties in capital outlay 
(expenditure for new buildings and grounds 
and the alteration of old buildings) per white 
elementary child for the year ended July 31, 
1922, shows that there is lacking a State-wide 
awakened public conscience as to the duty 
that society owes its youth in the matter of 
adequate school facilities. One county, 
without the necessity for a referendum to the 
electorate, issues in two years bonds for over 
a million and a half dollars forsites and build- 
ings, while another county in the same time 
rejects by overwhelming majorities bond 
issues of a half million dollars, puts the 
children on half time, crowds them into 
outgrown buildings, and surrounds its best 
high school with portable buildings. 

Additional evidences of the glaring in- 
equalities of educational opportunities, in 
respect to school buildings, is noted when a 
comparison is made of the value of school 
property behind each white child in the 
various counties. The amounts range from 
a maximum of $180.53 to a minimum of 
$32.59. The average for the State is $97.89. 
Only four counties are above this average. 
Ten counties have from $45 to $70 worth of 
school property behind each white child. 


Community Activities 


Assistance is rendered to county school 
officers and teachers in fostering the growth 
of community organizations of approved 
types. Every county has at least two com- 
munity associations working with and for 
the schools, but the number of such organi- 
zations is everywhere too small. Parent- 
teachers’ associations, community clubs, 
leagues, and councils can, if formed from the 
right motives and conducted in the proper 
spirit, be of inestimable value to the school 
by promoting helpful social relations be- 
tween home and schooi, by bringing the 
proper support to the schools, and by im- 
proving the educational, civic, and moral 
interests of the community. 


Legislation of 1922 


The educational achievements of the 
Maryland Legislature of 1922 are cited as 
important steps in removing the rural 
handicap. The increase in salaries for first- 
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grade teachers, with the differential in 
favor of the rural teacher, will make teach- 
ing in the country more attractive for the 
normal-school graduate. The increased sup- 
port and enlargement of the normal schools, 
together with an additional normal school 
on the Eastern Shore, furnish the means for 
preparing an adequate number of trained 
teachers. Training of teachers in service 
through expert supervision is made State- 
wide and compulsory and will result in 
raising the poorly trained teachers to higher 
professional levels. The equalization fund 
guarantees to every county an opportunity 
equal to that of every other county to main- 
tain a good school system. 
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Prince Max, Prime Minister, Now 
School Superintendent 


In the Province of Baden, a short distance 
from Lake Constance, lies a little village in 
which a boarding school for boys and’ girls 
10 to 18 years old has recently been estab- 
lished. Its Superintendent is Prince Max 
of Baden, former Minister of the German 
Empire. 

Prince Max was the last minister under 
the Hohenzollern régime, and it was he who 
induced the unwilling Emperor to lay 
down his crown. Then the prince retired 
to his country estate, where he is now serv- 
ing his fatherland as teacher of the young. 
Other members of his faculty have held 
the spotlight in European affairs. His 
assistant is the famous lawyer and _poli- 
tician, Richter. The former minister of 
foreign affairs, Simons, is teacher of political 
economy and kindred subjects. A promi- 
nent Englishman instructs in English. 
Dr. Solf, known as the minister of the 
colonies and friend of Ludendorff, is a 
member of the teaching staff. 

The pupils are for the most part children 
of German officers who fell in the war, but 
besides these young aristocrats there are 
many pupils from the middle classes. 

Among the subjects taught are English, 
French, gardening, agriculture, gymnastics, 
and athletics. Prince Max is not only the 
superintendent but he has assumed teaching 
duties as well, chiefly in political subjects. 
He says that the school is the pride of his 
life and that the duty of instructing the 
young does not differ in essentials from that 
of instructing the Riksdag.—Folkskolans. 

Wy 

The University of Chicago maintains a 
downtown college for the convenience of 
teachers in Chicago and suburban schools 
and for others regularly engaged in business 
and professional work. More than 2,000 
students were enrolled in this college during 
the past school year. Of these nearly 400 
were from suburban communities. 


Physicians Cooperate in Vo- 
cational Guidance 


Saxon Authorities Prescribe Uniform Sys- 
tem. Health Report Prepared for Every 
Child on Entering School 


Report by LOUIS G. DREYFUS, JR. 
United States Consul, Dresden 


UNIFORM system to govern the acti- 
vities of school physicians in the 
Public and Extension Schools, as well as in 
the Auxiliary Schools, was adopted by the 
State Health Bureau of Saxony in October, 
1922. The State Employment Bureau was 
consulted in this connection, with a view 
to preparing the health reports required 
at regular intervals from the school physi- 
cians, in such form as to offer assistance at 
the official consultations in connection 
with the adoption of vocations for the 
graduates. 


Physicians Must Know Economic Conditions 

The new system presupposes on the part 
of the physicians a thorough knowledge 
concerning prevailing economic conditions 
and of the prospects of the various voca- 
tions. On the other hand the vocational 
consultant is required to be fully aware of 
the danger liable to result from certain 
vocations, if adopted by individuals not 
physically fit for them. 

The Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs and 
Instruction has consequently approved 
and adopted the following questionnaire: 


Questionnaire to Physicians 


1. Is the young person fit for every voca- 
tion? 

2. If not, are vocations to be excluded or 
avoided involving: 

(a) Great bodily strain. (b) A sedentary 
occupation. (c) Constant standing or walk- 
ing. (d) Constant stooping. (e) The caus- 
ing of considerable dust. (f) Marked 
changes in temperature, or exposure to 
climatic changes. (g) Exceptional require- 
ments as to sight and ability of hearing. 
(h) Exceptional strain on the vocal system. 
(i) Great strain on the nerve system. 

3. Is there evidence of a diseased, im- 
= 9s saga developed, or endangered organ? 

fso, what organ? 

4. Is there, according to the theory of 
inheritance, any reason against the adop- 
tion of a vocation (i. e. with tuberculosis 
in the family, hereditary skin diseases, 
etc.)? 

5. Might a certain occupation have & 
curative effect? 

Health Report for Each Pupil 

According to a ruling of the Ministry of 
Ecclesiastical Affairs and Education, which 
went into effect on March 10, 1923, a health 
report must be prepared for each pupil 
entering a public or private school. The 
reports are in the custody of the respective 
class teachers, and may be consulted im 
their presence by the parents concerned at 
any time desired. 











BricHam, Cart ©. A study of American 
intelligence. Princeton, Princeton uni- 
versity press, 1923. xxv, 210 p. tables, 
diagrs. 8°. 

Taking the data relative to intelligence and 
nativity first published in the official report of 
psychological examining in the United States 
Army, Mr. Brigham analyzes and interprets them 
to bring out the relations of intelligence in our 
population to nativity and length of residence in 
the United States. The study leads to the con- 
clusion that the average intelligence of our immi- 
grants is declining, due to the change in racial 
character of the migration in recent years and to 
the fact that we are getting progressively lower 
and lower types from each group represented. 
Furthermore, American intelligence in general is 
declining as a result of the racial admixture which 
is taking place. To counteract this intellectual 
deterioration, the author suggests that legal 
measures be taken looking toward the prevention 
of the continued propagation of defective strains 
in our present population. 


Bucunoiz, Hemrich E. Of what use are 
common people? a study in democracy. 
Baltimore, Warwick & York (inc.), 1923. 
ix, 251 p. 12°. 


The author makes a plea for the recognition 
of the average man and for the promotion of 
democracy in the United States. He deplores a 
tendency now seeming to prevail toward division 
of the American people into discordant classes 
and factions. The educational system of a 
democracy should train individuals to meet life’s 
situations and leave to them the application of 
the training, without adopting any principle of 
caste based on mental ability or other distinction. 
The goal of democracy, according to this book, is 
a government in which the interests of all the 
people are pooled so as to create a community of 
interests. 


CusserLey, Exrtwoop P. The principal 
and his school; the organization, admin- 
istration, and supervision of instruction 
in an elementary school. Boston, New 
York [etc.] Houghton Mifflin company 
[1923] xviii, 571 p. tables, diagrs. 
12°. (Riverside textbooks in educa- 
tion, ed. by E. P. Cubberley.) 


The problem set for this volume is the analysis 
of the work of a principal or supervising principal 
in the organization, administration, and super- 
vision of instruction in an elementary school in a 
city, town, or county-unit school system, or of a 
supervising principal for a small group of closely 
related elementary schools. In addition, at the 
beginning of the book, there is a statement as to 
the importance and opportunities and possibilities 
of the principalship as it may be made in our 
American school systems, and at the close atten- 
tion is called to the constantly growing outside 
relationships of the school, which a principal must 
at present recognize, including the parent-teacher 
association movement. 


Dickson, Vircm E. Mental tests and the 


classroom teacher. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., World Book Co., 1923. xv, 231 
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New Books in Education 


By JOHN D. WOLCOTT 


Librarian, Bureau of Education 


p. tables. 8°. (Measurement and ad- 
justment series, ed. by L. M. Terman.) 


This book is designed to show why mental tests 
are needed, what they are like, and how they can 
be made most useful. It does not present the 
technique of giving and scoring tests. The 
writer is aware of the limitations of tests, and 
warns teachers how to avoid the dangers involved 
in their use. He maintains that mental testing is 
a necessity in a modern educational and social 
program. 


Eaton, THEODORE H. Vocational educa- 


tion in farming occupations; the part 
of the public high school. Philadel- 
phia, Chicago & London, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. [1923] 374 p. 12°. (Lippin- 
cott’s rural education series, ed. by 
G. A. Works.) 


This volume considers the purpose, the content, 
and the method of vocational education in agri- 
culture under rational organization of the public 
high school as the agency of education. 


Euus, Don Car.os, and THORNBOROUGE, 


Laura. Motion pictures in education; 
a practical handbook for users of visual 
aids. With an introduction by P. P. 
Claxton. New York, T. Y. Crowell Co. 
[1923] xvii, 284 p. front., plates. 8°. 


This manual comprises a discussion of the his- 
tory and principles of visual education, the story 
of the origin and growth of motion pictures and 
their use in education, a critical discussion of 
their value and of different methods of using 
them, directions for installing apparatus, the 
kinds of films now available and where and how 
they can be obtained, also directions regarding 
time, place, and methods of using motian-picture 
films. 


Haut, G. Stanuey. Life and confessions 


of a psychologist. New York, London, 
D. Appleton & Co., 1923. ix, 623 p. 
front. (port.) plates. 8°. 


Here is given Dr. Hall’s own story of a long 
life devoted to activities in psychology and edu- 
cation. Theintroductory chapters tell of hisearly 
life and school days, and next come his advanced 
studies both at home and abroad. Then follows 
an account of his work at Antioch College, at 
Johns Hopkins, and as president of Clark Uni- 
versity. The writer gives a very full and authori- 
tative chronicle of advances in psychology during 
his period of occupation with the subject ,and also 
narrates the progress of education in his lifetime 
in a chapter entitled ‘Some educational changes 
in my day,” besides summing up many of his ex- 
periences in ‘“‘ Looking backward and forward.’ 
To a large extent, this autobiography is a record 
of the intellectual life of the past half century and 
more. 


Horn, Jonn Louis. The American ele- 


mentary school; a study in fundamental 
principles. New York and London, 
The Century Co., 1923. xvi, 422 p. 
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8°. (Century education series, ed. by 
C. E. Chadsey.) 


A general and comprehensive treatise on the 
problems of elementary education, designed to 
assist teachers in training and in service to form 
broad conceptions of the significance, organiza- 
tion, aims, and goals of publicly supported ele. 
mentary schools in the United States. 


Meap, Artaur Raymonp. Learning and 


teaching; psychological foundations of 
educational technique. Philadelphia, 
London, Chicago, J. B. Lippincott Co. 
[1923] xi, 277 p. tables, diagrs. 12°. 
(Lippincott’s educational guides, ed. 
by W. F. Russell.) 


A text in practical educational psychology for 
use in the training of teachers. The determina- 
tion of the content included and its sequence is 
the result of two problems continually faced by 
the teacher—first, How do my pupils learn 
Second, What may I do toincrease their efficiency 
as learners? 


Roman, Freperick Wmuam. The new 


education in Europe; an account of re- 
cent fundamental changes in the educa- 
tional philosophy of Great Britain, 
France, and Germany. London, G. 
Routledge & Sons (Ltd.); New York, 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1923. xvi, 271 p. 
8°. 

The information presented in this volume was 
for the most part gained directly by the author 
during four years spent in investigating schools 
and educational methods in France, Germany, 
and England. In each of these countries there is 
a considerable body of men and women who have 
undertaken a serious and thoughtful campaign of 
education, which is here described and evaluated. 
In general, the study gives most attention to ele- 
mentary, technical, and commercial education, 
which are mainly affected by recent changes. 
The author finds that the existing systems of 
education are not offering satisfactory aid toward 
extricating nations and peoples from their pres- 
ent difficulties. He has also discovered that in 
France and Germany the teaching given in the 
schools is in direct contradiction to government 
policy. 


Ruepieger, Wruiuam Carv. Vitalized 


teaching. Boston, New York [etc.] 
Houghton Mifflin Co. [1923] viii, 110 p. 
12°. (Riverside educational mono- 
graphs, ed. by H. Suzzallo.) 

It is desirable that the schools be freed from a 
formal academic environment, and that verbalism 
in children’s responses be diminished. To aid 
teachersin accomplishing these results, this mono- 


graph arranges in the order of their nearness to 


reality the means of ‘exhibiting subject matter,” 
and gives a sequence to methods of “enlisting the 
child’s activity’”’ which indicates their degrees of 
naturalness. Their relative worth is also sug- 
gested in terms of other complicating factors in 
school life. 


Woop, Ben PD. Measurement in higher 


education. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
World Book Co., 1923, xi, 337 p. tables, 
diagrs. 8°. (Measurement and adjust- 
ment series, ed. by L. M. Terman.) 

The author of this book is assistant professor of 
collegiate educational research in Columbia Uni- 


versity. Theintroductory chapter is contributed 
by the editor of the series, Dr. L. M. Terman. 
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Special Register of Efficient 
British Teachers 


Purpose to Raise the Standards of the 
Profession and to Promote Professional 
Unity. Applications Declined. 


By FRED TAIT 


HE TEACHERS’ Registration Council 
was formed in Britain in 1913 for the 
purpose of unifying the teaching profes- 
sion, in the manner of the medical and legal 
professions. The council places on its reg- 
ister the names of those teachers, in any type 
of school, who can show that they have had 
@ satisfactory training, and can produce 
evidence of their good character, and are 
certified by some person in an official posi- 
tion to be efficient teachers. 

The official list of registered teachers for 
1922 has just been published and contains 
the names of 70,691 persons. Altogether 
73,359 teachers applied to be put upon the 
register, and the applications of 2,668 were 
refused. Of the applications, 852 were from 
university teachers, 43,292 from elementary, 
18,832 from secondary, 8,372 from special 
subject, and 2,505 from private teachers. 
Thus the council can claim to be represen- 
tative of all types of the profession. 

By its rather stringent definitions of what 
constitutes a satisfactory training, the coun- 
cil is forcing the public and the education 
authorities to recognize the necessity of 
adequate preparation for teaching. This is 
especially so in the case of teachers of tech- 
nical and special subjects. Previously the 
qualifications of this type of teacher had 
varied enormously. Before teachers can be 
admitted to the register in future, they must 
satisfy the council that they have iollowed 
a prescribed course of study at an approved 
institution, or that they have successfully 
passed an examination conducted by a 
responsible authority, such as a university 
or similar body. In the case of teachers of 
technological subjects the council requires 
evidence that after reaching the age of 16, 
such persons have had three years, at least, 
practical work in the industry concerned. 


Produce Evidence of Professional Training 


Until 1920 the council did not insist 
rigidly upon the training qualification, but 
now all applicants must produce evidence 
of professional training unless there are 
special circumstances which prevented the 
taking ofsucha course. Even in these cases 
the applicants have usually to attend ap- 
proved vacation courses before being 
admitted to the register. The minimum 
training course accepted is one academic 


year. 

This decision will have a widespread 
effect, more especially on secondary-school 
teachers. At present a large number of 
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these have had no training as teachers, but 
have merely taken an ordinary degree course 
at a university. In future such teachers 
will not be admitted to the register unless 
they take the minimum course. No doubt 
local education authorities will fall into line 
and will insist upon their secondary teachers 
being fully trained. In England at present 
the average elementary-school teacher is 
better qualified professionally than those 
in the higher schools. 

In the course of its investigations regard- 
ing applicants the council has made inqui- 
ries into some 2,000 private schools. Only 
one-third of these it found to be sufficiently 
efficient to be deemed suitable as providing 
experience suitable for registration. Al- 
though local education authorities have 
power to close schools which are inefficient 
and to force the parents to send their chil- 
dren to an efficient private or a public 
school, it appears that few of them are doing 
so. Ifasa result of the council’s inquiries 
public opinion is roused to the extent of 
insisting that all these private schools 
should be staffed by men and women at 
least as efficient as those employed in the 
public schools, it will have done much to 
raise the status of the British educational 
system. 
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Footlights 


By FLORENCE G. SHERMAN, M. D. 
Albany, N. Y. 


A daily foot bath—Warm soapy bath at 
night; use foot brush same as hand brush. 
Scrub the soles well; dry carefully, espe- 
cially between the toes. The use of asimple 
talcum powder afterward is very agreeable. 

Care of the nails.—They should be cut 
straight across, never in at the corners, 
as this predisposes to ingrowing nail and 
infection. Nails should be smoothed with 
a file after cutting. 

Stockings.—Be sure they are half inch 
longer than the foot measures; short stock- 
ings cramp the toes. They should be fre- 
quently changed and always turned and 
aired at night. Very young children can 
learn to wash the stockings so as to have 
frequent clean ones, 

Points in healthful shoes.—Straight inside 
line. Low broad heel. Wide flexible 
shank. Plenty of room for toe spread. 
Note wearing of the shoe on the inner side 
of the ankle. Note pronation or supina- 
tion of ankle, frequent forerunner of flat 
foot. Notice if heel of shoe is level or run 
over. Should be kept level. Have two 
pairs of shoes if possible and wear them 
alternatively; better for feet, and the 
shoes wear better. Shoes should be well 
aired at night. 

Manner of walking.—Note toeing in; 
toeing out; straight. Walk with feet parallel 
and straight ahead. 


Additional Pay for Special 
Activities 
West Virginia Teachers Receive ‘‘ Coupons 


of Credit” for Doing More Work Than the 
Law Requires 


O ENCOURAGE the recognition of 
preparation, special effort, and good 
teaching, the West Virginia State De- 
partment of Education gives “ coupons 
of credit” to teachers who take part in 
special activities such as teaching night 
school without extra pay, or attain an 
especially high degree of efficiency in 
their regular classroom work, or take 
courses in college or normal school, 
These coupons are intended mainly as 
certificates of merit, but they are also 
of monetary value to the teachers who 
earn them. Each coupon is an order on 
the board of education of the district 
in which it is earned, and has a value 
of $1 per month for the school year. 
Many Ways of Earning Coupons 
Coupons are issued by the State super- 
intendent of schools at the end of each 
school year. A teacher who has done 
special work may apply for the number 
of coupons allowed for this work. This 
application must be accompanied by the 
recommendation of the superintendent or 
the secretary of the board of education 
and must be approved by the county 
superintendent. Not more than six cou- 
pons may be earned by a teacher during 
a school year. A coupon may be earned 
by successfully completing three semes- 
ter hours of college or normal school 
work, by organizing a thrift club or 
savings bank with $50 deposited, for 
maintaining an average daily attendance 
of 95 per cent for the school term in 
a rural school of one, two, or three rooms, 
for organizing and conducting agricul- 
tural clubs under the direction of the 
State College of Agriculture, and for 
other such activities. 
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University eee Enter 
Teaching Profession 


More graduates of the University of Wis- 
consin are taking up teaching, and a greater 
proportion of the prospective teachers are 
men, Of 233 students who received teachers’ 
certificates this year, 61 were men. Last 
year 174 students, including 29 men, re- 
ceived teachers’ certificates. The war 
caused a great drop in the number of students 
entering the teaching profession. Whereas 
110 received certificates in 1917, fewer than 
100 received them in each of the four years 
following, the smallest number being 47 
in 1919. Of these students only 5 were men, 
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Program for American Education Week, Novem- 


ber 18-24, 1923. 


Prepared by the American Legion, the National Education Association, and the 
United States Bureau of Education. 


For God and Country 
Sunday, November 18, 1923 


1. Education in the home. 

2. Education in the school. 

3. Education in the church. 

Slogan—A godly nation can not fail. 

Ministers of all denominations are urged to 
preach a sermon on education, either morn- 
ing or evening. All communities are urged 
to hold mass meetings. Requests for speak- 
ers should be made to the American Legion 
posts throughout the country for meetings 
during this week. 


American Constitution Day 
Monday, November 19, 1923 


1. Life, liberty, and justice. 

2. How the Constitution guarantees these. 

3. Revolutionists and radicals a menace 
to these guaranties. 

4. Security and opportunity. 

Slogans—Ballots not bullets. Visit the 
schools to-day. 


Patriotism Day 
Tuesday, November 20, 1923 


1. The flag—the emblem of the Nation. 

2. Help the immigrants and aliens to 
become Americans. 

3. Take an active interest in govern- 
mental affairs. 

4. Music influence upon a nation. 

Slogans—Visit the schools to-day. Amer- 
ica first. 


School and Teacher Day 
Wednesday, November 21, 1923 


1. The necessity of schools. 

2. The teacher as a nation builder. 

3. The school influence on the coming 
generation. 

4. The school as a productive institution. 

5. School needs in the community. 

Slogans—Visit the schools to-day. Better 
trained and better paid teachers, more 
adequate buildings. 


Illiteracy Day 
Thursday, November 22, 1923 


1. Illiteracy—a menace to our Nation. 

2. An American’s duty toward the un- 
educated. 

3. Let every citizen teach one illiterate. 

Slogans—No illiteracy by 1927. Itcan be 
done. Visit the schools to-day. 


Community Day 
Friday, November 23, 1923 


1. Equality of opportunity in education 
for every American boy and girl. 

2. Rural schools—City schools—Colleges. 

3. A public library for every community. 

4. Children to-day—Citizens to-morrow. 

Slogans—Visit the schools to-day. An 
equal chance for all children. A square 
deal for the country boy and girl. 


Physical Education Day 
Saturday, November 24, 1923 


1. Playgrounds. 

2. Physical education and hygiene. 

3. The great out of doors. 

4. The country’s need in conservation 
and development of forests, soil, roads, and 
other resources. 

Slogans—A sick body makes a sick mind. 
Playgrounds in every community—athletes 
all. 
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"French ond Engh Page ta 
Overworked 


In response to a complaint from parents 
that their children are overworked, the 
French Parliament will consider a reduction 
of the number of hours a week to be spent in 
the classroom. To relieve the pressure on 
the children while waiting for action by the 
Parliament, the minister of education has 
decreed certain reductions. In the lower 
elementary grades the time has been re- 
duced by two hours a week, so that the pres- 
ent schedule requires that 21 hours be spent 
in the classroom. 
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In England efforts have been made to 
lighten the pupils’ work by regulating the 
amount of home work according to the ages 
of the children. Only half an hour of home 
work may be required of children between 
12 and 13 years, an hour of children between 
14 and 15, and an hour and a half of children 
between 15 and 16. In the lower classes 
the afternoons are devoted to preparation 
of the next day’s lessons, with the help and 
supervision of the teacher. 


wy 
The former military school at Joinville, 
France, has been converted into a national 


institution for the training of teachers of 
gymnastics for all stages of the subject. 
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Encourages Study in Foreign Coun- 


tries 


Lithuanian schools have almost doubled 
in number since 1918. When the German 
troops evacuated the country, fewer than 
1,000 schools were in existence. Since then 
the number has been growing steadily, and 
in 1919 there were 1,170 schools, with 1,230 
teachers and 45,000 pupils. In 1922 the 
number of schools reached 1,800, with 
2,300 teachers and 120,000 pupils. To sup- 
ply teachers for all these schools, seven 
teachers’ seminaries have been established, 
and 864 students are enrolled in these semi- 
naries. Ten l-year courses for teachers have 
also been established, enrolling 270 students. 
All of the work in teacher preparation has 
been begun since 1918. 

The Government is encouraging its young 
men and women to study at foreign uni- 
versities and is granting them money for 
this purpose. It is also developing a uni- 
versity. Other educational institutions that 
have been established in Lithuania are four 
technical schools, a school of art, a music 
conservatory, a special school for illiterate 
soldiers, an agricultural college, and six 
farm schools. 
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Reduce Teaching Burdens with 
Declining Years 


That the amount of work done by teachers 
should be varied according to their years of 
service, so that the greatest burden would be 
carried during the years of greatest physical 
strength, is the opinion of the secondary- 
school language teachers of Saxony, as re- 
ported in the Neue Bahnen. They hold 
that it is fair and just that a teacher in the 
years of his best resistance should give more 
hours to teaching than at other periods of 
his life. He should, for instance, teach 12 
hours a week when beginning his career. 
This number of hours should gradually rise 
to 20, and then, as the teacher advances in 
years his hours should be gradually lessened 
to 18, 16, and 14. In the closing period of 
service the number of hours a week should 
be reduced to 12. 
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Women Are Gaining in Stature 


College women during the past three 
decades have increased in size, according 
to the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. Studies of more than 21,000 
women who entered Stanford University, 
Vassar College, and Smith College, show that 
college women have increased in average 
height 1.2 inches or more in the past 30 
years. The waist measurement is also 
larger. Exercise and more hygienic cloth- 
ing are suggested as the reasons for this 
increase. 
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Imperial Education Conference 


Meets Again 


British Government Summons Educational 
Officials from All Parts of Empire. 
Imperial Bureau of Education Proposed 


DUCATIONAL officials from all parts 

of the British Empire met in London, 
June 25 to July 6, at the call of the Imperial 
Government to discuss school questions. 
On account of the great divergence in con- 
ditions in the various parts of the Empire, 
it was not expected that the discussions of 
this Imperial Education Conference would 
lead to common conclusions that could be 
applied to all partsof the Empire. Accord- 
ing to the board of education’s preliminary 
report, these discussions were descriptive 
rather than dialectic, and they emphasized 
the very different forms of expression which 
a common educational purpose has to find 
for itself in its concrete application to dif- 
ferent geographical, racial, historical, politi- 
cal, and social conditions. 


Clearing House of Educational Information. 


Establishment of a bureau of imperial 
education was one of the most important 
suggestions. This bureau would collect 
from the various education departments 
throughout the Empire statistics, records of 
developments and experiments, and reports 
of progress in education, and from the 
material so collected would compile and 
publish an annual yearbook. It was urged 
that those charged with the administration 
of education in the outposts of the Empire 
must necessarily profit by a study of the 
experience of educators in Great Britain and 
in the dominions, colonies, and dependen- 
cies. This bureau would also facilitate the 
interchange of teachers 

Interchange of teachers throughout the 
Empire was the subject of much discussion 
on account of the difference of procedure in 
the various regions. The committee to 
which this matter was referred recom- 
mended that interchange be sought as far 
as practicable between teachers of similar 
qualifications and experience; that the home 
countries of the teachers exchanged should 
continue to pay their salaries; that leave 
with pay should be granted for the purpose 
of the voyage each way; and that service 
abroad should not involve any disability as 
to salary increase, seniority, superannua- 
tion, or other privilege. 

Taking up medical inspection in the 
schools, the conference registered its convic- 
tion that an appropriate system of close and 
continuous supervision of the physical well- 
being of children and young persons is an 
essential factor in the development of educa- 
tional efficiency and the avoidance of educa- 
tional waste. Other subjects discussed by 
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the conference were vocational training, mo- 
tion pictures, the education of children who 
use a language other than English, and the 
teaching of history and geography. In con- 
nection with the conference, the London 
County Council organized an exhibit of the 
work of public education in London. 

The first Imperial Education Conference 
called by the Government was held in 1911. 
A similar conference was convened by the 
League of Empire in 1907. It was planned 
then to hold these conferences every four 
years, but the war and its consequences pre- 
vented meetings in 1915 and 1919. More 
than 30 delegates from outside of Great 
Britain attended the 1923 meeting. 


Ay 
Thousand Delegatés Will Discuss 


Recreation 


The Tenth Recreation Congress is to be 
held in Springfield, Ill., October 8 to 12, 
1923. The program of addresses, discus- 
sions, and demonstrations, dealing with the 
various phases of recreation, is now in proc- 
ess of preparation. It is expected that 
more than a thousand delegates will be 
present, representing physical education, 
parks, public recreation, and other related 
fields. 
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Mental values of the classical studies 
were discussed at the fourth annual meeting 
of the American Classical League, at Ann 
Arbor, Mich.,inJune. A partial report was 
presented by a committee which has been 
making a survey of the classical studies in 
educational institutions throughout the 
country. Dr. Andrew F. West, dean of the 
graduate school, Princeton University, is 
president of the league. 
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Too Many Holidays a 


Serious Evil 


Some New Hampshire Districts Lose 
Three Weeks by ‘‘ No-School”’ Days, 
Superintendent Suggests Remedies 


LIMINATION of the waste caused by 

unnecessary “no-school days” ig 
urged by the New Hampshire commis- 
sioner of education in a circular suggest- 
ing that district school boards adopt reg- 
ulations reducing the number of scat- 
tered holidays and otherwise keeping 
school weeks unbroken. In a study of 
the number of days lost in different 
schools for different reasons, such ag 
holidays, bad weather, and unsafe con- 
ditions in the school building, the State 
board found that the time lost during 
the school year 1921-22 was from 8 to 
37 half days. In 15 districts the average 
time lost was 30 or more half days, so 
that more than 3 weeks were lost from 
the 36 weeks required by law. In 96 
districts the loss was between two and 
three weeks, while in 7 other districts 
the loss was only from 6 to 9 half days. 
In the annual report for 1921-22 of the 
State board of education, reporting this 
loss of time, the statement is made that 
every no-school day means that. the 
school plant is idle while the overhead 
expense runs on unchanged. 

Seattered no-school days frequently 
occurring in the middle of a week re 
fresh neither pupil nor teacher says the 
circular. They are not needed in school 
administration. Teachers know well that 
Monday is the poorest school day and 
often speak of the day following an 
irregular no-school day as a double Mon- 
day. If pupils become overtired with 
school work, shorter terms should be 
given, separated by vacations of one 
week. It is urged that schools should 
not be closed on such days as Memorial 
Day, Washington’s Birthday, and Co- 
lumbus Day, but that suitable school ex- 
ercises should be held instead. 

To avoid closing the schools for 
single days of bad weather, it is sug- 
gested that school boards arrange a cal- 
endar for school terms so as to avoid 
the weeks when the most severe weather 
is expected and when transportation is 
often impossible. A calendar arranged 
by the school board of one district is de- 
scribed in the circular. The schedule 
gives a series of short vacations, and 
leaves in school weeks but three of the 
nine holidays usually observed. The 
chief advantage of this plan is not that 
it saves four or five days for the school 
but that it eliminates four or five broken 
weeks. 

WASHINGTON : GOVERN MENT PRINTING OFFICE ; 1928 











